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Prune for Small-Space Fruit Trees 

This revolutionary pruning method will enable you to grow 
any type and variety of fruit in small spaces. Never settle for 
an apple you don’t adore or a peach you can’t reach. 



Features 



DIY Natural Backyard Pond 

Learn how to build a beautiful pond that stays clean and 
algae-free without the use of pumps, filters or chemicals. 

10 Fascinating Facts About Edible Plants 
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Community + Self-Reliance = The Good Life 

Neighbors discover strength and security as they embrace a 
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hauling options, plus tips on “towing” the line of safety. 

Our Quest to Create a Sustainable Farm 

By growing our own food and producing our own energy, 
we’re getting closer to achieving a practical and productive 
farmstead with a positive impact on the planet. 
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News from Mother 






Let’s Convert 
CAFOs into SPOs 



N early 50,000,000 chickens and 
turkeys living in more than 200 
concentrated animal feeding 
operations (CAFOs) and 20 backyard 
flocks were “depopulated” earlier this 
year, according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (USDA). That’s 50 mil- 
lion\ All because of a devastating bird flu 
outbreak. The industry’s biosecurity pro- 
cedures failed, big-time. 

Most of the birds in this year’s outbreak, 
about which you can read more on Page 
1 1 , weren’t actually killed by the avian 
flu. Because the highly contagious virus 
spreads so rapidly in the CAFOs’ crowded, 
giant barns, the birds were killed by people 
who were paid by taxpayers to destroy all 
the exposed poultry as soon as a few birds 
were diagnosed. Estimated total cost to 
cope with this latest CAFO catastrophe? 
About $3.3 billion, plus at least $700 mil- 
lion in tax money, writes Maryn McKenna 
for National Geographic. 

The media doesn’t talk much about 
the crowding, filth and stress that make 
these birds so vulnerable to infection. The 
CAFO industries seek “ag-gag” laws to 
hide what’s going on, and refuse to even 
allow reporters into the barns. Producers 
have expressed dismay that their biosecu- 
rity protocols didn’t protect their flocks 
from this influenza virus, which mutates 
often and spreads rapidly by migratory 
waterfowl. Surely producers could expect 
their low-paid workers to follow detailed 
hygiene rules and take great care to treat 
their avian wards like patients in inten- 
sive care, right? Experts expressed surprise 
when USDA data suggested that winds 
may have carried the virus into the barns. 
Really? Why would anyone think they 
could devise “biosecurity” tight enough to 
prevent a highly contagious, microscopic 
virus from getting inside these CAFOs?! 

And then there’s the very real probabil- 
ity that this bird flu strain will eventually 
manage to mutate again, into a form that 
could infect and kill humans. If a new 



virus is as deadly to humans as the current 
form is to poultry, then continued support 
for the CAFO system is going to look like 
one of the stupidest choices of this century. 

Another aspect no one talks much about 
is that these genetically souped-up CAFO 
birds are fed a highly unnatural diet of 
grains and vitamin powders that yields 
meat and eggs lacking in essential omega-3 
fatty acids and various other nutrients. 

Influenced by lobbyists, the govern- 
ment goes along with a poultry industry 
that’s “too big to fail.” The USDA is hir- 
ing thousands of new employees to be 
ready if an outbreak flares again this fall. 
It’s past time to admit that this CAFO 
system for pigs, cattle, poultry and fish is 
profoundly inhumane for livestock, and 
bad for the people who eat the resulting 
meat and eggs. To learn more about how 
you can support a transition to a better 
system, we highly recommend The CAFO 
Reader, whose authors write, “Many have 
been advocating for some time for an 
ambitious transformation in U.S. agricul- 
ture. ... A smart pasture operation (SPO) 
... is one of the easiest entry points for be- 
ginning farmers in current U.S. agricul- 
ture. Start-up costs are relatively modest 
and markets for healthfully raised animal 
products are underserved and growing 
rapidly. . . . Reform of USDA Farm Bill 
programs — which pump billions of dol- 
lars and largely establish the rules of mod- 
ern agriculture — are seen as an essential 
way to fund the transformation to a pas- 
ture-based livestock economy.” 

Rallying together to push back against 
this system is our best hope for change. 
Want to learn more so you can share 
with your legislators? We recommend the 
Union of Concerned Scientists’ report 
at http://goo.gl/djpNkH, the Humane 
Society’s analysis at http://goo.gl/LTeWM9, 
and the website of the Pew Commission 
on Industrial Farm Animal Production at 
www.NCIFAP.org. 

— Mother 
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HARVESTRIGHT 



Freeze dry ALL of your meats, dairy, fruits, 
vegetables, and more with a Harvest Right 
Freeze Dryer! Your food will retain its taste, 
color, and 97 % of the nutrients for 25 years 





FAPW credit 



Financing available for: 

Small and Large Farms 
Land and Recreational Property 
Home Construction or Purchases 
Home Improvements 
Machinery and Equipment 



FARM Credit 



Trucks and Other Vehicles 
Operating Expenses 
Barns and Outbuilding 
Mortgage Refinancing 



Find a Farm Credit office near you 

FarmCredit.com 



LENDING SUPPORT TO RURAL AMERICA EOR 100 YEARS 






Dear Mother 



“I spend a good portion 
of my days at the computer, 
but I’ve found that nothing 
feeds the soul like working 
with your hands!” 




Harvesting the 
Commons for Chickens 



Joel Salatin’s article ‘The Lowdown on 
Rotational Grazing” from your April/May 
2015 issue got me thinking about how I 
could come as close as possible to this 
ideal in my tiny New York City yard with 
my flock of three hens. 

During one of my son’s ball games, I 
became aware of the abundance of clover 
and dandelions surrounding me. I thought, 
if I can’t bring my chickens to the pasture, 

I can bring the pasture to my chickens. I 
brought some pickings home to my birds. 
The next week, I harvested more wild 
greens from the park. I plan to continue 
this weekly pattern, until I’m stopped and 
questioned or winter comes. I encourage 
my fellow city dwellers to take back their 
share of the commons as well. 

David Gala I is 
Brooklyn, New York 

If you see clover and dandelions in a 
lawn, that's a good sign that herbicides 
aren't being used. — Mother 



Ceramic Tile in 
Solar Ovens 

In his article “Everyday 
Solar Cooking” (August/ 
September 2015), Joel 
Dufour mentions putting a 
rock or brick into the solar 
oven for thermal mass. I 
use a ceramic tile in mine. 
It doesn’t take up much 
space, plus it absorbs heat 
quickly and distributes 
it evenly. You can buy a 
ceramic tile in any of the 
big-box stores for just a 
few dollars. They come 
in many sizes up to 24 
inches square. The tile will 
be cheaper if it’s chipped 
or damaged. 

I also use a ceramic 
tile in my kitchen oven 
to make it a “pizza oven” 
while baking pizza or 
breads. It’s much cheaper 
than those special pizza 
stones that are basically 
the same thing. 

Joe Kaye 
Phenix, Virginia 

Potting Bench 
Success 

I read Mother Earth News 
regularly, and the DIY proj- 
ect from the article “Nifty 
Potting Bench Plans” in 
the April/May 2015 is- 
sue caught my attention. 

My wife, Tracy, is an avid 
gardener, but we didn’t 
have a place to store and 
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The Kinsey family built and gifted this sturdy potting bench. 



organize our tools, pots, 
seeds and supplies. The 
bench seemed like a cool 
Mother’s Day gift idea and 
a creative way to engage 
our three kids in a hands- 
on project. 

I spend a good portion 
of my days at the computer, 
but I’ve found that nothing 
feeds the soul like working 
with your hands! To build 
the bench, I worked one- 
on-one with each of my 
kids, teaching them a few 
woodworking basics — start- 
ing with rules for safety. 

The project provided 
a few memorable days 
away from the iPads and 
TV screens that too often 
consume people in this 
day and age. Plus, Tracy 
absolutely loves the bench. 
For me, the best part is 
spotting all the minor 
imperfections from the 



kids’ work — the dents, 
scratches, split wood, and 
a bent nail or two. The im- 
perfections likely aren’t no- 
ticeable to anyone besides 
me, but they’ll provide a 
lasting memory of those 
fun days we spent work- 
ing together in the garage. 
Everyone who stops by our 
house comments on how 
awesome the bench is and 
they ask, “Was it a kit? If 
so, where can I get one?” 

Matt Kinsey 
Winchester, Massachusetts 

This DIY potting bench 
was designed by master 
woodworker Spike Carlsen, 
author of The Backyard 
Homestead Book of 
Building Projects, available 
at http://goo.gl/QaSjbM. 
Review his free potting- 
bench plans at http:// 
goo.gl/sP2CsK. — Mother 
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ODYSSEY 
TO SAVE 
THE OCEAN 
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National Geographic 
Explorer-in-Residence 
Enric Sala has 
dedicated his life 
to protecting the last 
wild places in our oceans 
as marine reserves. 
Here he shares the 
underwater splendor 
of pristine seas, where 
the ocean is still in its 
natural state, untouched 
by man. This incredible 
photographic journey 
presents the watery 
frontier of Sala's odyssey. 

AVAILABLE WHEREVER 
BOOKS ARE SOLD 
and at pristineseas.org 



□ NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC 

O NatGeoBooks 
O (aNatGeoBooks 

© 2015 National Geographic Society 



Dear Mother 



Tips for 
Keeping Cool 

In response to “Stay 
Cool Naturally” (August/ 
September 2015), I put 
up corrugated cardboard 
in my hot windows to 
block the sun, and it does 



a great job of keeping the 
inside of my house cool. 

I also use the cardboard 
in winter to block out the 
cold. This technique works 
well for both seasons! 

Eileen Atkinson 
Ciarkrange, Tennessee 



Limitations of 
Lyme Disease 

I’m glad you discussed 
Lyme disease in “Top 
Ways to Get Rid of Ticks” 
(August/September 2015). 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 



Homesteaders 
Money, Right? 



Our editors enjoyed hosting a conversa- 
tion on the Mother Earth News Facebook 
page about going off-grid without much 
money. Two of our 201 5 Homesteaders of 
the Year responded with helpful feedback 
about how their families have achieved 
homesteading success with limited 
means. — Mother 

Naysayer here, but how does the Trumpey 
family (featured in “The Many Paths 
to Self-Reliant Living: Homesteaders 
of the Year,” August/September 2015) 
manage to purchase 40 acres, build a 
2,200-square-foot house with expensive 
glazing and a metal roof, obtain and take 
care of all the animals, plant and maintain 
a large garden, preserve foods, and slaugh- 
ter animals for meat, all while working two 
full-time jobs? 

Something isn’t right here. My initial 
guess is that they had plenty of money 
prior to doing any of this — enough money 
to hire help all along the way. This is not a 
lifestyle for the average Joe. 

Marilyn Ellis 
via Facebook 

Joe Trumpey’s Response: We established 
our homestead with hard work, and we 
continue to work hard every day. We don’t 
have any trust funds or hired employees on 
our homestead. It’s just us and our love of 
the farm and home. 

We always have more to do and it didn’t 
happen in a day. First, we saved for seven 
years, and now we have a mortgage. We 
started small, with just a couple of sheep 
and a handful of chickens, more than 25 
years ago. 



P.S. Good eye on the two most expen- 
sive parts of the house. The metal roof is 
from Menards. It cost slightly more than 
$100 per square foot, but it’s guaranteed 
for life, was easy to install, and was made 
in Indiana. The Jeld-Wen windows were 
important for the passive solar design. 

Matthew Eby’s Response: I can’t speak for 
the others in the article, but for us, we 
started with almost nothing but a dream 
and the willingness to do whatever it took 
to turn that dream into a reality. This 
meant no vacations for more than five 
years, working 110 to 120 hours a week 
during the summers for a few years, and 
many other sacrifices. 

Living this lifestyle means leveraging 
things that you have access to. It’s amaz- 
ing what’s available if you start looking 
around. A lot of money doesn’t guaran- 
tee a successful homestead — much of 
the time, it just allows for more expen- 
sive mistakes! 




Must Start with 



The Trumpeys saved money by building 
their straw bale home themselves. 
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Grading Scraper 



Disc Harrow 



WITH PURCHASE OF 
LM SERIES TRACTOR AND LOADER 
SEE TERMS AND CONDITIONS BELOW 



Offer good through Sept 26, 2015 

Visit cabelas.com/wim or caii 1-800-996-3470 



LM55 series tractor shown 
' . with rear blade and loader • 



\ 

Unlock your property’s potential when you partner with Cabela’s for all your compact-tractor needs. Every 
LM Series Tractor comes standard with a best-in-class five-year warranty backed by our industry-trained 
^ service technicians at every Wildlife 8c Land Management location. Count on Cabela’s legendary service to 

ensure you get the most out of your compact tractor. 

*Terms and conditions. 

Special financing or receive up to $5,000 in attachments available June 28, 2015 through 
September 26, 2015 with a purchase of a LM Series Tractor and loader. Financing and attachment 
offer valid at select U.S. retail stores. For participating stores visit cabelas.com/wlm. Financing 
provided by Agricredit financial services. 0% financing is subject to credit approval and some 
customers may not qualify. Financing offer is available for consumer use only. Other special rates 



and terms may be available. Customer must take delivery of product by September 26, 2015 to 
receive the attachment offer or 0% financing. Prior purchases are not eligible. Attachment offer is 
not available to Cabela’s employees. Offers may not be combined and may not be combined with 
any other offer. Offer dbes not include freight, prep and taxes. Attachment offer does not apply to 
tires, tractor or loader. 
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PO Box 19818 • Colorado City, CO 81019-0818 

www.plasmacam.com • (719) 676-2700 
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ThePIasmaCAM* machine makes it easy 
for you to cut intricate metal projects. 
Cail with this code TFNLA 
for your free demo video to 
see what you can do with this 
amaziny machine! 



“Even with little metalworking 
experience, I imported my sketch and cut 
out the metal table - all in one piece and 
with no other materials. Now I can make my 
ideas into unique & profitable projects using 
the PlasmaCAM*! " 

-Dennis Cordova, Amateur Metalworker 



AMY MAYER/HARVEST PUBLIC MEDIA/IOWA PUBLIC RADIO 



Green Gazette 



Bird Flu Explodes 
in Factory Farms, Again 



Earlier this year, nearly 50 million chickens and turkeys 
were killed when another outbreak of bird flu swept across 
the country, showing us once more the profound flaws in 
our industrial food system. 

Imagine you’re a young turkey being raised in an enormous, 
enclosed barn during a chilly Minnesota spring. You’re fed 
processed corn and soy products laced with synthetic vitamins. 
You never ingest a single mouthful of greens, nor any insects 
or worms — mainstays of your natural diet. You have radiant 
heaters instead of a mother, and artificial lights are your only 
sun. Conditions are crowd- 
ed and filthy. Ammonia in 
the air makes breathing dif- 
ficult. Suddenly, other tur- 
keys around you are getting 
sick and dying. Despite the 
efforts of your keepers, a 
deadly virus has blown in. 

Envisioning what comes 
next is difficult — a 15 -state 
outbreak of a highly conta- 
gious form of bird flu sends 
government workers in 
hazmat suits hustling to use 
lethal gas or foams to kill 
entire barns full of poultry. 

They call it “depopulating” 
the exposed birds. 

The first million to 
die were turkeys, which 
are highly susceptible 
to viruses carried in by 
migratory waterfowl in spring. These unfortunate turkeys 
were being raised by Jennie-O and other poultry companies 
in Minnesota, the northern limit of where wild turkeys can 
survive, and the virus hit months ahead of when natural tur- 
key hatching might take place, according to the Minnesota 
Department of Natural Resources. A domino effect of infec- 
tion began. The casualty numbers skyrocketed when strong 
winds, and possibly feed trucks, helped transport the virus to 
the egg factories of northwest Iowa, where 31 million laying 
hens and pullets eventually had to be put down in an attempt 
to prevent the illness from spreading into states farther south, 
where even more poultry is raised. This brought the tally to 
about 50 million total birds killed. This outbreak’s financial 



losses are estimated at $3.3 billion so far, including nearly 
$700 million in costs incurred by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (US DA), according to Harvest Public Media. 

The industrial poultry system essentially raises birds in 
intensive-care hospital conditions. Producers’ detailed “bio- 
security” plan attempts to keep viruses and other germs out of 
their giant barns. This year, experts expressed surprise when 
US DA data eventually suggested that persistent 25 mph 
winds were what helped spread the virus. Poultry barns, of 
course, aren’t windproof 

In addition to wind, sunlight plays a part in this equa- 
tion, too. Mike Badger, executive director of the American 

Pastured Poultry Producers 
Association, points out 
that sunlight kills the bird 
flu virus, but most indus- 
trially raised birds are given 
no access to sunlight. 

“Pastured-poultry pro- 
ducers not only believe 
living outdoors is essen- 
tial for poultry, but that 
it’s a fundamental build- 
ing block for the health 
of a flock,” Badger says. 
“Scientists say that sun- 
light kills these viruses, so 
it stands to reason that 
birds that go outside are 
less likely to get sick.” 
Another big difference 
between conventional and 
pastured poultry is the 
density of birds. Factory- 
farmed birds are allowed barely enough room to move, so 
germs spread rapidly from bird to bird. Their manure-filled, 
cramped conditions are a perfect recipe for viruses and bacte- 
ria to mutate into virulent strains. 

As we go to press in August, the spring 2015 outbreak 
seems to have subsided. Bird flu outbreaks usually recede in 
summer but can reappear when temperatures drop, and U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture Tom Vilsack has announced that the 
federal government is preparing for a bird flu flare-up this fall 
that could be twice as bad as the catastrophe earlier this year. 
Meanwhile, most industrial chicken farmers are likely not 
resting easy these days. 

— Barbara Pleasant 




Cramped turkeys like these were among the first to die in a 50-million bird kill- 
off due to avian flu. Hundreds of workers, and even National Guard members, 
were deployed to kill the birds en masse and assist with sanitation, but few 
photos exist, and we were refused permission to print those we could find. 
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@ Green Gazette 



Bucket Cloches: New Mini-Greenhouses 




Greenhouse Buckets shelter 
garden crops so you can extend 
your season. 



Gardeners, if you’re aching to keep your crops 
going longer through late fall and winter, and 
itching to get new crops into the ground as 
early as possible in spring, you may want to 
try Greenhouse Buckets. A nifty new type 
of garden cloche about the size of a 5 -gallon 
bucket, these clear plastic protectors trap heat 
on sunny days to help shield crops from frost, 
or to help seeds sprout early. The buckets’ 
tops feature adjustable vent rings to provide 
gardeners a means to control temperatures 
inside the cloches, too. 

In many regions, spring crops need protec- 
tion from high winds as much as, or even 
more than, they need protection from the 
cold. These sturdy buckets can provide that 
protection, and are indeed like portable mini- 



greenhouses. You can use them initially to 
speed germination of early spring spinach, let- 
tuce, cabbage or other cool-weather crops, and 
then, a few weeks later, shift them to protect 
your newly transplanted tomatoes and pep- 
pers. Young plants covered with cloches will 
grow much faster in early spring. Then, in fall, 
you can use the Greenhouse Buckets to shelter 
select plants from frost. 

I’ve found similar garden cloches useful, but, 
for some reason, products like this aren’t easy 
to find, so I’m glad to see this new, U.S.-made 
design come to market. Greenhouse Buckets 
are priced at three for about $35, with free 
shipping if you order a set of six. Learn more or 
place an order at www.GreenhouseBuckets.com. 

— Cheryl Long 



A Successful Solar Project in Seattle 



In the cloudy northwest corner of the United 
States, the Bullitt Center is changing the 
way people think about what solar power 
and sustainable building can accomplish. 
Called the “greenest commercial building 
in the world,” the project was created to 
influence the way people design, build and 
operate commercial real estate. 

The 52,000-square-foot, multi-tenant 
office building, constructed in 2012, fea- 
tures a 242-kilowatt solar photovol- 
taic (PV) array to provide the struc- 
ture’s annual energy needs. More 
impressively, the building is in 
Seattle, a city known for gray, rainy 
days and inconsistent sunshine. 

Energy Use Intensity (EUl) is a 
common green building measure- 
ment used to describe the amount 
of energy a building uses annually 
relative to its square footage. While 
the projected energy budget of the 
Bullitt Center shaped all aspects 
of its design — with an expected 
EUl of 16 kBtu per square foot 
per year — in reality, the building 
is exceeding all projections. In 
2014, the Bullitt Center produced 
60 percent more electricity than 
it used, achieving an EUl of 9.4, 



which is a 90 percent reduction from the 
average office building in Seattle. Because 
tenant occupancy was still increasing dur- 
ing that time period (the building is now 
100 percent leased), the owners expect the 
Bullitt Center will typically operate with an 
EUl of 12. This makes it the most energy- 
efficient office building in the United States 
by a wide margin, as the national median 
for office buildings is an EUl of 67. 



The 14,000-square-foot PV array fea- 
tures 575 SunPower panels, which were 
the most efficient available at the time 
of purchase. While the solar panels are 
operating as expected, the building itself is 
performing beyond expectations. Because 
so many systems are optimized in the 
building — from a geothermal boost for the 
hydronic heating and cooling system to 
ultra-efficient windows with exterior auto- 
mated blinds — tenant plug loads, 
which refers to the sum of energy 
used by anything plugged into an 
outlet, are a critical variable in 
energy performance. Luckily, occu- 
pants have embraced the project 
goals and have been able to work 
comfortably within the recom- 
mended energy budgets to help 
the project succeed. 

With the Bullitt Center operat- 
ing as a net-positive-energy office 
building in cloudy Seattle, some 
have wondered, “What’s up, 
Phoenix?” and are asking the same 
about virtually every other major 
city in the United States. To learn 
more about the Bullitt Center, visit 
WWW. BullittCenter. org. 

— Brad Kahn 




The Bullitt Center displays solar’s potential, even in cloudy locales. 
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The showy blooms of native sourwood trees offer plentiful nectar. 



Trees for Bees 

Its old news that beekeepers are struggling to provide diverse, 
pesticide-free forage for their colonies, as scientists have been 
voicing alarm about the decline in pollinator populations for 
more than a decade. But part of the solution to help todays 
stressed, malnourished bees may be in your own backyard: 
Consider the incredible quantity of nectar produced by a tree 
in bloom. Now consider the compounded effect of many trees 
blooming in strategic sequence throughout the growing season. 

David Hughes of Rock Bridge Trees mail-order nursery 
{www.RockBridgeTrees.com) markets a collection of trees that 
are perfectly suited to pollinators and, most importantly, that 
bloom successively during most of the growing season. “If 
you’re going to have trees in your landscape, let them be both 
beautiful and useful,” Hughes says. Heavily blooming shade 
trees top his list of bee-friendly tree species. 

Increased diversity and security of nectar and pollen sources 
benefit honey bees in manifold ways, such as reduced stress, 
increased life span, heightened immune system response, more 
precise communication and, yes, increased honey production. 

For diverse bee forage from early spring through late sum- 
mer, consider the following trees for your property: black 
locust {Robinia pseudoacacid), catalpa {Catalpa spp.), linden 
{Tilia spp.), manzanita {Arctostaphylos spp.), maple {Acer 
honey mesquite {Prosopis glandulosd), sourwood {Oxydendrum 
spp.), sumac {Rhus tulip poplar {Liriondendron tulipiferd) 
and willow {Salix spp.). 

While all of these trees can provide excellent food for honey 
bees and many other pollinators, your top choice should always 
be regionally appropriate. A tree that’s comfortable in its envi- 
ronment is much more likely to be a healthy tree. For compre- 
hensive, area-specific advice on bee-friendly trees and bloom 
times, check out the nonprofit Pollinator Partnership’s Planting 
Guides at www.Pollinator.org/guides.htm. 

Entomologist and author Doug Tallamy notes in his book 
Bringing Nature Home that “a plant that has fed nothing has 
not done its job.” Raise the bar for whafs invited into your 
landscape, and the benefits will easily outweigh the time and 
cost of planting some buzz-worthy trees. 

— Laura Dell-Haro 



Gauge Your Glyphosate 

The World Health Organization 
announced in March that 
glyphosate — the active ingre- 
dient in popular herbicides, 
including Roundup — is prob- 
ably carcinogenic to humans. 

(Go to http://goo.gl/NbtS2K 
to read our coverage about this 
announcement.) Roundup is 
one of the most commonly used 
herbicides in the United States, 
especially since the introduc- 
tion of Roundup Ready geneti- 
cally modified crops in 1996. 
Now, more people than ever 
are wondering just how much 
of this potentially dangerous 
product they’ve been exposed 
to. Feed the World, the Organic 
Consumers Association and 
others have teamed up to offer 
glyphosate testing for the public. 
For $1 19 per sample, par- 
ticipants can have their urine, 
breast milk or tap water tested. 

At this point, results from breast 
milk suggest that glyphosate 
may be bioaccumulative — a 
possibility that flies in the face 
of current regulation assump- 
tions. Recent studies also reveal 
a correlation between an organic 
diet and lower glyphosate levels 
in the body. I took part in this 
testing, and you can read about 
my experience and find out how 
to submit your own sample at 
h ttp://goo.gl/Lhccxq. 

— Hannah Kincaid 

Talk Foodie to Me 

Sustainable food, farming 
and culture now have a louder 
voice on online radio, thanks 
to the Heritage Radio Network. 
Launched in 2009 by Patrick 
Martins, founder of Slow Food 
USA and Heritage Foods USA, 
this nonprofit, online radio sta- 
tion digests a wide palate of 
food -related topics. The network 
has already interviewed notable 
food advocates, including Alice 
Waters and Michael Pollan. A 



sample of the show’s scheduled 
programs provides a good snap- 
shot of its coverage: Wild Game 
Domain, Inside School Food, 
Cutting the Curd, The Farm 
Report, and even Beer Sessions 
Radio. The site stores all past in- 
terviews in a searchable archive, 
and you can sign up for a free 
newsletter to easily keep up with 
the latest content. Tune in at 
WWW. HeritageRadioNetwork. org. 

— Jennifer Kongs 




Savvy Seed Saving 

Earlier this year. Seed Savers 
Exchange (SSE), a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to pre- 
serving and promoting seed 
diversity, released a compre- 
hensive book on saving seeds 
called The Seed Garden: The 
Art and Practice of Seed Saving. 
The book was created in col- 
laboration with the Organic 
Seed Alliance. The project was 
in the works for four years, says 
SSE Executive Director John 
Torgrimson, and it brings to- 
gether the tips and expertise of 
many veteran seed savers. This 
definitive, user-friendly guide 
features nearly 300 color pho- 
tographs, along with crop pro- 
files and charts of at-a-glance 
seed-saving essentials. If you’re 
serious about saving your own 
seeds, you’ll want to own this 
wonderful resource. It’s avail- 
able on Page 65. 

— Shelley Stone brook 
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eous Garlic 






Garlics pungency complements potatoes’ congeniality 
in these comforting recipes from around the world. 



Grow Your Bud, the Spud 

Seed potatoes are those specifically for 
planting. You can find them at many gar- 
den centers and mail-order companies, or 
save them from year to year. They can be 
whole, or cut into pieces that each include 
at least one eye. 

Put them in the ground when grass 
starts to grow, no earlier than two weeks 
before your last anticipated frost date, 
spaced 12 inches apart and 3 inches deep. 
Chitting notatoes, or nre-sorouting them 



Story and photos 
by Barbara Damrosch 



P otatoes and garlic, together or sep- 
arately, are pillars of the kitchen. 
Of the major carbohydrate crops 
of the world — wheat, rice, corn and po- 
tato — the homely spud is the easiest for 
a home gardener to grow in a meaning- 
ful amount. And for adding flavor to daily 
fare, earthy and pungent garlic is almost 
as essential as salt. “Whv should I grow 



either, when they’re cheap to buy and easy 
to store? What would a fresh harvest add?” 



you might ask. Growing your own allows 
you to try out unusual colors or varieties, 
such as blue or fmgerling potatoes, that 
are seldom commercially available, and to 
choose organic seed garlic and potatoes if 
you wish. Their flavors may not be as fleet- 
ing as that of just-picked corn, but after 
you’ve tasted just-dug potatoes or tender 
fresh garlic heads from the summer har- 
vest, vou’ll look forward to them each vear. 





@ The Gardener’s Table 



Just-dug potatoes and gracefully loopy garlic scapes are delicacies for diligent gardeners. 



on a tray in a warm, bright place, will give 
them a head start. 

When your plants reach about 6 inches 
tall, hill up potatoes with soil or mulch 
deeply with straw to protect them from 
sunlight and keep them from turning 
green and bitter. Though mulch may 
attract voles, which nibble the tubers, it 
does help keep the soil moist — a good 
defense against another important pest, 
the Colorado potato beetle. Reduce the 
beetle population by rotating your po- 
tato crop; laying spun-bonded polyester 
row covers over your potatoes after plant- 
ing; and picking off any eggs, larvae and 
winged adults. 

As soon as you see beautiful pink, lav- 
ender or white flowers on the plants, work 
your fingers into the earth around them to 
grabble out a few exquisite “baby news.” 
Then harvest as needed, keeping the bulk 
of your potatoes in the ground even after 



the foliage dies down. Light, fluffy soil, 
rich in organic matter, makes potatoes 
easy to dig with your hands. Be sure to 
keep them well-mulched and covered to 
prevent sun rot and, later, damage from 
light frosts. Dig remaining potatoes when 
hard frost is forecast and store them in the 



cellar, or whatever dark, humid, cool-but- 
frost-free spot you can find. 

Ask local gardeners which potato va- 
rieties do well for them. Our favorite for 
an early new-potato harvest is a round, 
red-skinned, yellow-fleshed one called 
‘Rose Gold’ from Wood Prairie Farm in 






Skordalia: Greek Potato Dip 

A Greek family introduced me to this dish, and taught me to pronounce it 
properly as “Skor-dal-YAH.” Traditionally, skordalia is part of an enticing 
spread of small plates called meze (MEZ-zay), served at the start of meals. 
Skordalia is sometimes a sauce, sometimes a dip. Most commonly, it’s 
potato-based — I use a yellow-fleshed baking potato such as ‘Charlotte’ — but 
almonds, walnuts or even bread can take the potato’s place. Garlic is a must. 

I like to serve skordalia as a thick puree into which you can dip crackers, 
or plunge pita bread that’s been cut into small triangles, brushed with olive 
oil, and toasted briefly in the oven until crisp. It’s even better with whatever 
raw vegetables are in season. In fall, 

I pair skordalia with fresh-dug carrots 
and radishes, both crisp and sweet 
from the cool soil. Yield: 6 servings 
as an appetizer. 

Directions: Peel the potatoes, cut 
into large chunks, and simmer in 
water until tender. Drain and put 
through a ricer or food mill. They 
can also be mashed with a potato 
masher, but don’t use a blender or 
food processor, which can turn pota- 
toes gummy. Grate or press the garlic 
and add to the potatoes. 

Gradually pour in 1/2 cup of olive oil, stirring vigorously. Stir in the lemon 
juice, salt and a generous grind of pepper, then taste. The amount of any 
ingredient can be tweaked to suit your palate. 

Serve the mixture in a bowl, or mounded on a plate. Drizzle with the 
remaining olive oil and sprinkle with paprika. It’s fine at room temperature, 
but not chilled. 



Ingredients 

• 3 medium baking potatoes, 
about 1 pound total 

• 3 cloves garlic, peeled 

• !/2 cup plus 2 tbsp extra- 
virgin olive oil 

• Juice of Vi lemon 

• !/2tsp salt, or to taste 

• Freshly ground black pepper 

• Sweet paprika, for garnish 
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@ The Gardener’s Table 



Egg and Potato ‘Toasts’ 

There’s nothing wrong with poached eggs on toast, but why not try eggs atop a vegetable 
from the garden? Egg and potato recipes are classic for breakfast. When my sister, Eloise, 
told me she used potato skins instead of toast for an eggs Benedict-style breakfast dish, 

I tried it with halved potatoes, baking them whole first, then cutting them in half and 
pressing them flat, and finally frying them in butter until crisp. I leave the skins on be- 
cause they’re full of vitamins and because they hold the potatoes together. 

This dish takes longer than eggs on toast, but it’s great for a slow Sunday morning, and 
the pseudo-hollandaise sauce I put on top is simpler 
to make than the real thing. Its golden color comes 
from adding a pinch of saffron to a cream reduction, 
not from beating butter into egg yolks. Saffron is an 
expensive seasoning, but you don’t need much, and 
I find a 1-ounce tin lasts me at least three years. No 
saffron? Use paprika or turmeric for color. 

Make this a complete meal by serving steamed 
spinach or kale on the side, and fruit for dessert. 

Yield: 4 servings. 

Directions: Preheat oven to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Bake the potatoes until soft inside (up to IV 2 hours). 

When they have cooled slightly, cut in half lengthwise 
and place on a cutting board, skin-side-up. Pound lightly with a mallet until they are 
about 1/4-inch thick. Melt the butter in a large skillet and fry the potato halves skin-side- 
down over medium heat for a few minutes, then gently flip with a large spatula and fry on 
the other side until crisp and golden brown. Do this in two batches if needed. Turn off the 
oven and set the potatoes aside on warm plates or a baking sheet in the still-warm oven. 

Rinse and wipe out the skillet. Pour in the cream, then add the garlic and saffron. 
Reduce the cream by simmering over medium heat, stirring frequently, until it is the con- 
sistency of thick hollandaise sauce, about 15 minutes. Add the lemon juice and stir it in 
thoroughly. Remove the sauce from the heat and keep warm. 

Poach the eggs in an egg poacher or in a small, 2-inch-deep skillet, no more than four 
eggs at a time. If using a skillet, add a teaspoon of white vinegar to the water to keep the 
egg whites compact. Break the eggs into the water and simmer gently. Set two potato 
halves on each person’s plate, and when the egg whites are no longer runny, lift each egg 
with a slotted spoon to let the water drain, and place it on a potato half. (Don’t worry if 
the eggs overcook; they’re good that way, too.) Generously spoon the sauce over the eggs, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper, and serve immediately. 




Ingredients 

• 4 large baking potatoes 

• 4 tbsp butter 

• 1!/2 cups heavy cream 

• 2 cloves garlic, peeled 
and grated or pressed 

• Pinch of saffron 

• 1 tbsp lemon juice 

• 8 large eggs 

• Salt and pepper, to taste 



Bridgewater, Maine. For the firmer baking 
type, we love the brown-skinned, yellow- 
fleshed ‘Charlotte from Potato Garden in 
Austin, Colorado. The widely available 
‘Kennebec’ is a good all-purpose potato. 

Cook Up 

Peerless Potatoes 

Few foods are as versatile as potatoes. 
Boil, mash, bake, fry — and then do it all 
again with variations. Mash them with 
feta cheese, spinach, or — of course — gar- 
lic. Bake potatoes, scoop out their soft 
flesh, then mix with cheddar, horseradish, 
bacon or whatever tastes good, and return 
the filling to the skins. Scallop potatoes 
and let them bubble in cream until they 
thicken and absorb all that goodness. 
Refrigerate a refreshing vichyssoise — a 
simple potato soup — for summer days, 
or heat a hefty soup with kielbasa and 
kale for cold, dark evenings (see the recipe 
on Page 20). Serve a light, lemony potato 
salad with tarragon and peas in summer, 
or a hearty one with boiled eggs, mustard 
and mayo in fall. Fry potatoes with duck 
fat any time you have both. In any potato 
recipe, I don’t remove the vitamin-rich 
skins unless I’m using a food mill or ricer, 
where they would clog the holes. 

Cultivate the 
‘Stinking Rose’ 

Sow garlic by poking individual cloves 
into the ground 4 inches apart and 2 
inches deep, with the pointy end up. This 
is best done in fall, after the soil tempera- 
ture drops to 50 degrees Fahrenheit at 4 
inches down, to avoid premature growth. 
(Spring-planted garlic bears later and yields 
smaller heads, but often stores longer into 
winter.) From each clove sown, you get a 
whole head the following year. We use a 
seaweed mulch to protect and enrich garlic 
through winter, but you can also use straw 
or chopped-up autumn leaves. 

Two types of garlic are available — soft- 
necks, which have loose tops you can 
braid, and hardnecks, with long, stiff 
center stalks. Softnecks keep the longest, 
but hardnecks are more cold-hardy and 
have larger cloves that are easier to peel. 
Softnecks can be left to mature like onions 
and harvested when the tops die down. 
Hardnecks are best harvested when the 
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The Gardener’s Table 



foliage has begun to brown but six or so 
green leaves remain. 

If you grow hardneck types, pick 
the garlic scapes (green flower stems) 
they produce in midsummer. These 
scapes — some of which grow in wonder- 
ful loopy circles, as on the hardneck type 
called Rocambole — become deliciously 
chewy and caramelized when grilled, 
roasted or sauteed in olive oil. 

Local farms tend to provide seed garlic 
best suited to your area. We buy unnamed 
heirlooms from an Italian neighbor who 
has grown them for years and adapted 
them to Maine. Filaree Garlic Farm 
in Okanogan, Washington, is a good 
mail-order source. Ron Engeland’s 
Growing Great Garlic, available online at 
http://goo.gl/Hyxhqx, is the garlic bible. 

Garlic’s Gustatory Gusto 

Garlic is a palatable powerhouse that can 
sometimes overwhelm food, but cooking 
takes the edge off its harshness. Roasting 
garlic softens it into a sweet, aromatic 
paste. Scattering a handful of garlic cloves 
around a chicken as it roasts is a simple act 
that leads to gravy nirvana. Garlic softens 
the bite of strong-flavored greens, such as 
dandelion and turnip tops. Its the raison 
d’etre of hummus, aibli and pesto. Garlic 
elevates the humble baked bean. 

Garlic also yields a few byproducts that 
cooks treasure. In spring, when the new 
shoots emerge, you can harvest whole 
plants as scallion-like “green garlic.” 
We sow the smallest of our saved cloves 
for that purpose, using the biggest ones 
as seed garlic to get big heads the next 
harvest season. ^ 



Barbara Damrosch farms and writes 
with her husband, Eliot Coleman, 
at Four Season Farm in Harborside, 
Maine, where sturdy bowls of potato 
soup frequently chase the chill on cool, 
fall evenings. She is the author of The 
Garden Primer and, with Coleman, The 
Four Season Farm Gardener’s Cookbook. 
Both are available on Page 65. 




Hearty Potato and Kale Soup 

Flere’s a soup to warm your bones after raking autumn leaves, toting in firewood, or 
playing football in the yard. We make it a nutritious meal-in-a-bowl by adding a leafy 
cooking green, such as kale, spinach, turnip greens or Swiss chard. 

Any sausage will provide a hearty meat element, but we especially like the deep, 
slightly spicy flavor of kielbasa. Traditional in Poland, kielbasa is usually sold tied in 
a loop, weighing about 1 pound. Some brands are a bit bland, and if you can’t find 
one you like locally, try the kielbasa from Flarrington’s of Vermont (available online at 
www.FlarringtonFlam.com). We sometimes use the whole loop, but even if you omit 
the meat altogether, this will still be a sturdy, 
fortifying dish. Yield: 4 servings. 

Directions: Cut the kielbasa into rounds 1/4- 
inch thick. Pour the olive oil into a medium 
skillet and fry the rounds on both sides to 
brown them, taking care not to burn them, over 
medium heat. Leave the fat in the skillet and 
transfer the kielbasa to a Dutch oven or heavy 
casserole. Trim and discard the leeks’ green tops 
and split the white shanks lengthwise, then rinse 
to remove all traces of soil. Chop into 1-inch 
pieces and add to the skillet along with salt. 

Cover and cook over low heat, stirring often and 
checking to make sure the leeks don’t burn or 
stick to the pan; add a little water if needed. 

After about 10 minutes, add 2 tablespoons of 
water, stir, and add the leeks to the sausage, 
scraping the skillet with a spatula to get all the 
tasty brown bits. 

Strip the kale leaves from the tough stems and ribs, and then chop the leaves. Add 
them to the sausage and leeks along with the potatoes, garlic, thyme, bay, sage, pepper 
and 3 cups of water. Cover and simmer until the potatoes are tender and have absorbed 
the various flavors — about 30 minutes. Stir in the cream, and taste for salt and pepper. 

Or, to serve later, remove from heat and refrigerate. Just before serving, heat the soup 
to just under a simmer, and stir in the cream, salt and pepper. Serve the soup piping hot. 



Ingredients 

• Vi pound kielbasa sausage 

• 2tbspoliveoil 

• 2 cups chopped leeks (about 
4 medium leeks) 

• !/2tsp salt, or to taste 

• 8 medium kale leaves 

• 2 pounds red-skinned 
potatoes, cut into cubes 

• 2 cloves garlic, peeled and 
grated or pressed 

• !/2tsp minced fresh thyme 

• 2 bay leaves 

• 2 tbsp chopped fresh sage 

• Freshly ground black pepper 

• !/2 cup heavy cream 



^ nipnrrprpi cultivation in “How to Grow Great Garlic” at http://goo.gl/iDH3yb, and about garlic, potatoes and 

|W Ulb Ulli Lli. many other vegetables in our Crops at a Glance Guide at www.MotherEarthNews.com/Crops-At-A-Glance. 
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After fruit was thinned 
to 8 inches apart, this 
5-year-eld tree still 
produced 84 large apples. 








































































Prune for Small-Space 

FRUIT TREES 



This revolutionary pruning method will enable you to grow 
any type and variety of fruit in small spaces. Never settle 
for an apple you don’t adore or a peach you cant reach. 



By Ann Ralph 

M any fruit trees — including semidwarf varieties — can 
easily grow to 1 5 feet and taller. Anyone who has tried 
to manage one of these large trees in a backyard will 
instantly appreciate the value of small fruit trees: They require 
less space, are easy to care for, and produce fruit in manageable 
quantities. Growing compact trees allows you to tuck more varie- 
ties of fruit into corners of your property or a small orchard, and 
means you can choose those varieties by flavor and climate adapt- 
ability rather than by tree size. Nearly any standard and semidwarf 



tree — from pears, peaches and plums to apples and apricots — can 
be trained to stay much more compact. 

The pruning treatment oudined in this article will create an ap- 
preciably smaller fruit tree than what you’re used to — as small as 
most dwarf trees (see “Why Not Choose a Dwarf Fruit Tree?” on 
Page 26). Here’s the key to this little-known technique: Fruit trees’ 
reaction to pruning is dependent on the season in which the cuts 
are made. The trees’ response is determined by whether the tree 
is actively growing (spring), gathering nutrients (early summer), 
preparing for dormancy (late summer), or fully dormant (fall and 
winter). Keep this cycle in mind when wielding your shears. 
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A knee-high heading prune (1) when planting a dormant tree is critical 
for size management. For the optional second cut, choose the best 
scaffold (2) or simply remove any duplicate buds on the same node (3). 



Dormancy and the First Cut 

The first step to growing a small fruit tree is to make a hard 
heading cut (a cut that removes the growing tip) when planting. 
While such a cut may seem extreme, your planting job will only be 
complete when you’ve lopped off the top two-thirds of your new 
tree. This pruning cut is critical because it will create a low scaffold 
(the primary limbs that make up the canopy of a tree), and making 
this cut during dormancy will give the tree strength and resilience, 
which is especially crucial for heavy stone fruits. Most importandy, 
it will help keep the canopy of the mature tree within arm’s reach. 

Here’s how to handle the first cut. As winter comes to an end, 
and the ground is workable for planting, buy a dormant bareroot 
tree that’s about as big around as your thumb. Plant the tree as 
soon as possible. Choose a bud at knee-height (about 18 inches 
from the ground), and make a clean, 45-degree cut that angles 
away from the bud (see Photo 1). Cut close enough to the bud so it 
can heal cleanly in a natural line, but not so close that you cut into 
the bud itself Several buds should remain between the cut and the 
graft — the knobby place low on the trunk where the scion (the 
graft that determines fruit variety) meets the rootstock. A knee-high 
prune is reasonable for almost all fruit trees, but peaches and nec- 




tarines will sprout more reliably if you cut just above a nurse limb 
(a branch left to absorb the tree’s spring energy and encourage 
sprouting). A young tree will probably be a 5- to 6-foot whip at 
the nursery, so in most cases you’ll remove more than you’ll leave 
behind. Your beautiful sapling will now be a knee-high stick. 

Granted, this cut sounds harsh. Do it anyway. The compact 
structure of the tree to come will begin to develop as a conse- 
quence. Heading your tree while it’s still dormant will take ad- 
vantage of nutrients stored in the roots, and vigorous growth and 
branching will occur in spring, when the plant directs its energy 
to the remaining buds — the perfect combination of conditions 
to get a small fruit tree off to a strong start. Your initial cut will 
awaken the buds below, and they will eventually develop into 
new limbs, each with a growing tip of its own. The resulting 
open-center tree will be shorter, stronger, easier to care for, and far 
more usefully fruitful. 

Spring: A Balanced Beginning 

After the first buds start to break in early spring, examine the 
spacing of the branches and decide if you like the arrangement 
of the top buds. If not, simply prune lower to a place where the 
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MARION BRENNER (5) 




In summer, envision the future: Remove competing branches (4), head remaining scaffold limbs by about 50 percent, and prune for balance (5). 



configuration of leafing buds suits you (see Photo 2). This place 
will eventually become the crotch of the tree. The lower the crotch, 
the easier it will be to keep the tree small. The earlier in the season 
you make this cut, the more vigorously new limbs will grow. 

A young tree with a stem thicker than three-quarters of an 
inch may have a hard time pushing buds. In this case, make the 
first dormant cut where the 



caliper (width of the stem) is 
thumb-sized, then make a sec- 
ond cut lower as soon as buds 
begin to develop. After the 
sprouts get going, you can cut 
the scaffold as low as you prefer. 

Revisit the tree once more in 
early spring just as sprouts reach 
1 or 2 inches long, before woody 
branches begin to form. Gently 
pinch off all but one bud where 
multiple sprouts grow on a sin- 
gle node (see Photo 3). 



A Summary of the First Year 

• Prune a dormant, thumb-thick sapling about knee-high, or 
18 inches from the ground, when you plant in late winter. 

• After buds begin to break the first spring, choose your scaf- 
fold. Pinch off all extraneous buds or prune a little lower to 
a height where the configuration of leafing buds suits you. 

• Near the summer solstice, prune to slow growth and begin 
to shape your scaffold. Remove any redundant branches 
and make heading cuts. 

• In winter, prune to open the interior of the tree and form a 
well-balanced shape. Remove dead or diseased material. 



Summer: Build Your Scaffold 

In spring and early summer, deciduous fruit trees aggressively 
expend their energy reserves as they bloom and leaf out. This is 
when trees are in the mood to grow, and grow they will, often at 
an alarming rate. 

By the time of the solstice in late June, a tree s resources will have 
migrated from the roots and trunk to be stored primarily in the 



foliage. Solstice pruning will remove some of those resources and 
reduce late season root growth. In other words, summer pruning 
will slow a tree down, a desirable result for compact fruit trees. 
While peaches, plums and apricots pruned in fall and winter — the 
traditional pruning season — can grow as much as 8 feet the fol- 
lowing spring, the same pruning cuts made in summer will yield 

growth of only I foot or so. Cuts 
made while a tree is actively 
growing will heal quickly, too. 

In a perfect world, a young 
tree would have three or four 
branches evenly spaced around 
its trunk. In the real world, 
branches grow anywhere and 
anyhow they please. The key 
to pruning is to envision the 
future: Consider the placement 
of the fully grown limbs in re- 
lation to one another. You may 
have too many options. You 
may have an open area with no 
branching. You may be tempted to let nature take its course, but 
leaving too many branches will prevent sunlight from penetrating 
the interior of the tree. Remove competing branches to create 
space (see Photo 4). An ideal branch angles upward at 45 degrees. 
If you want to keep a vertical branch, consider a heading cut to 
encourage horizontal growth, or hang weights on the branch to 
direct its growth downward. 
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Compact trees produce nicely sized fruits in manageable abundance. 



After removing extraneous branches, cut remaining scaffold 
branches back by at least half (see Photo 5), to a bud that faces 
the direction you want the branch to grow. In the case of aggres- 
sive growers, such as apricot and plum trees, feel free to prune by 
two- thirds. Remove any suckers growing from the lowest part of 
the trunk or the base of the tree. 

The earlier in summer you prune, the greater your size-control 
effects. By late summer, nutrients collected by the leaves will have 
already begun to move into the trunk and roots. A tree begins the 
shift into dormancy as early as July. 

Winter: Architecture 

Winter will be the best time to make structural and aesthetic 
decisions because your tree will be bare. The dormant season will 
also be a good time to remove any limbs that just don’t look quite 
right — those that are too horizontal, grow into a fence, or branch 



out over a path. You’ll want to remove what Portland, Oregon, 
pruner John lott calls “The Three Ds” — the dead, the diseased 
and the disoriented. Open up the interior with a few well-con- 
sidered cuts. Observe the growth pattern of the tree, and prune to 
enhance its natural grace. 

Make heading cuts in winter only if you want an enthusiastic 
response — when you’re trying to develop the first low scaffold 
branches, or when you’re trying to rejuvenate an older tree. Prune 
heavily in winter only if a tree has stalled, if pruning has been 
neglected and needs correction, or if you were too timid last time 
and want to generate some better choices this time around. The 
tree will outgrow the pruning with the full force of its reserves. 

In subsequent years, just keep pruning: Make architectural deci- 
sions in winter and take height down around the summer solstice. 
When fruit is about the size of the end of your thumb, thin clusters 
down to a single fruit. Depending on the variety, you may harvest 
a few fruits by the third year and a few dozen fruits by the fourth. 

How should you choose what to keep and what to prune? Ask 
yourself what seems best, listen to your instincts, and cut some- 
thing out. The tree will create new choices and you can always 
make adjustments next season. ^ 



This article was adapted with the permission of 
Storey Publishing from Grow a Little Fruit Tree by 
Ann Ralph (available on Page 65 at a 25 percent 
discount until Nov. 30, 2015). Ralph, a fruit tree 
specialist with 20 years of nursery experience, gives 
pruning classes in the San Francisco Bay Area. 
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Why Not Choose a Dwarf Fruit Tree? 



Genetic dwarf fruit trees have their short stature bred into their 
genetic makeup. Genetic dwarfs aren’t grafted; they grow on 
their own roots. On average, they stay between 6 and 8 feet 
tall, but are known to be less vigorous and have a shorter 
lifespan. When a fruit tree is bred for one quality, such as size, 
then other traits, such as fruit flavor, climate adaptability and 
overall vitality, become necessarily secondary. By selecting for 
size, you will miss out on the tastiest varieties. 

Some fruit trees are available grafted on ultra-dwarfing root- 
stocks. These trees stay quite small, a petite 4 to 6 feet, but 
because of their extremely small root systems, ultra-dwarfing 
rootstocks present many of the same problems genetic dwarfs 
do in terms of short lifespan and overall plant health. 

Most nurseries offer fruit trees grafted onto semidwarfing 
rootstocks. People seek these out with reasonable expectations 
of smallish trees, but semidwarf only means “smaller than 
standard.” If a full-sized fruit tree is 30 feet tall, then a semi- 
dwarf might grow to be as tall as 25 feet. 

If you want a broad variety of choices, opt for a standard or 
semidwarf variety. The regular and strategic pruning described 
in this article is the best way to limit the size of a fruit tree. 




You don’t need to buy special rootstock to keep a tree small: Strategic 
pruning, like that used to manage this espalier apple tree, is enough. 
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Savor the flavor of pure albacore, with no added liquids or fillers to 
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any time of the day. This is the way tuna should taste! 
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DIY Natural 

BACKYARD POND 



Learn how to build a 
beautiful pond that stays 
clean and algae-ffee 
without the use of pumps, 
filters or chemicals. 



By Robert Pavlis 

W ater, soil, plants and animals 
live together in a harmonious 
balance in a natural pond. 
No one needs to scoop out algae. The 
water doesn’t need pumps and filters to 
stay clean and oxygenated, and required 
maintenance is minimal. Years ago, I 



dreamed of having such a backyard pond, 
but everything I read claimed that pumps, 
filters, chemicals and constant care would 
be necessary. So, I set out to prove the ex- 
perts wrong. 

Going Natural 

In a conventional backyard pond de- 
sign, algae levels are controlled by adding 
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Plants and wildife thrive in the 
author's soiithern Ontario pond, 
ivhere meahanical systems and 
chemicals are unnecessary. 



chemicals and using a mechanical filter 
and a circulating pump that cost up to 
several hundred dollars. These filtering 
systems are essential because a standard de- 
sign doesn’t provide a hospitable environ- 
ment for the beneficial microorganisms 
that would otherwise keep the water clean. 
I have found that by changing the design 
so the pond itself becomes the filter, you 
can eliminate the need for such systems. 

This article will focus on how to create 
a low-maintenance, natural pond in your 
backyard by applying these principles: 

• Provide surfaces for beneficial micro- 
organisms to grow 

• Prepare plenty of space for plants. 

• Restrict sunlight from the surface of the 
water to reduce algae growth. 



Room to grow. Insects, frogs, fish and 
other living creatures add organic matter 
to a pond, as do pond plants and nearby 
shrubs and trees. This organic material 
would build up and overwhelm the water 
were it not for the pond’s secret weapon: 
microorganisms. These organisms are 
everywhere — in soil and on rocks and 
plants — and they feed on organic matter. 
The more surfaces there are to support mi- 
crobes, the cleaner the water will be. 

To use microbes to your advantage in 
your pond, plan for half of its surface 
area to consist of a shallow ledge, about 8 
inches deep, around the pool’s perimeter. 
Place a ring of large stones along the inside 
edge of the ledge, closest to the deeper wa- 
ter. Then, position pebbles (about a half- 



inch in diameter) on the rest of the ledge. 
The larger stones will prevent the smaller 
ones from rolling to the bottom of the 
pond, as shown in the illustration on Page 
30. The surfaces of the small stones will be 
the perfect places for microorganisms to 
grow and become your pond’s filter. In no 
time at all, the stones will become slimy, 
demonstrating that microorganisms are 
prospering and cleaning the water. 

Plenty of plants. If nutrient levels be- 
come too high, algae can quickly take over 
a pond and choke out everything else. The 
secret to maintaining an algae-free pond 
without using a pump, filter and chemicals 
is to control nutrient levels — and the best 
way to do so is to have lots of plants grow- 
ing in the water to out-compete the algae. 
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A shallow planting 
ledge takes up about 
half the pond’s 
surface area. 



Water lilies inhibit 
algae by blocking 
sunlight and 
consuming nutrients. 



A beach with a sand or 
pebble bottom makes 
it easier for wildlife to 
take a drink. 



Rocks on the ledge help 
anchor plants while also 
fostering microorganisms 
that filter the water. 



To create a balanced environment in 
your pond, plant the ledge with “marginal” 
water plants that will thrive in the bog-like 
conditions at the edge, or margin, of a wa- 
ter garden. You want the marginal plants 
to take in nutrients from pond water, so 
don’t plant them in soil or pots. Simply 
set them among the small stones on the 
ledge, and secure the roots with a larger 
stone. The plants’ new roots will soon an- 
chor them to the ledge. Good plants for 
shallow water include arrow arum, pick- 
erel rush, water iris and cattail (see “Perfect 
Pond Plants,” opposite). Don’t introduce 
the highly invasive yellow flag iris or any 
other plant that’s a problem in your area. 



Limit light. An additional way to in- 
hibit algae is to keep the water’s internal 
light levels low by covering about 50 per- 
cent of its surface area with plants. Water 
lilies are perfect for this purpose because 
their leaves provide a lot of shade, and 
their roots take up excess nutrients that 
algae would otherwise thrive on. For small 
ponds, select water lilies with smaller 
leaves, because big varieties can quickly 
overpower an area. 

Different types of water lilies prefer 
different water depths, but most will be 
happy in the deepest part of your pond, 
either sitting directly on the bottom or 
raised up in pots. These plants don’t need 



soil, so plant water lily roots in pots filled 
only with stones. Simply lower the pots 
into the pond, and nature will do the rest. 

Pond Pointers 

The size of your natural pond won’t be 
critical to its success, but you’ll probably 
wish you’d made it bigger. A depth of at 
least 3 feet will help fish overwinter in cold 
climates (Zones 4 to 6), while 2 feet will be 
sufficient in warmer areas. 

Consider including a shallow beach-like 
area with a sand or pebble bottom along 
the pond’s edge. This will make it easier for 
wildlife to take a drink and provide a way 
for an animal to escape if it falls into the 




5 Secrets to Success 

O Keep nutrient levels low in your natural backyard pond by placing lots of 
small stones and pebbles on the ledge to provide surfaces to support mi- 
crobes, which will break down organic matter. 

0 Include plenty of water plants on the ledge to feed on decaying organic 
matter. Grow water lilies to shade the surface and inhibit algae. 

O Keep the fish population low and don’t add fish food. 

O Don’t clean the rocks or the liner. 

0 Sit back and relax while Mother Nature does the work. 

Your natural pond won’t need a pump or filter because the many small rocks on 

the ledge will harbor beneficial microbes that keep the water clean. 
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water. Plus, a beach will make the pond 
even more visually appealing. 

Not all ponds require a liner. How 
can you learn whether you’ll need one? 
Dig a trial hole and fill it with water. If 
the water stays at an acceptable level in the 
hole for several days, you don’t need a liner. 
The design of a natural garden pond with 
or without a liner will be exacdy the same. 

If you do need to use a pond liner, usu- 
ally made of plastic or rubber, you should 
always add an underlayment to protect 
against punctures. I prefer synthetic carpet 
squares or scraps because they’re thicker 
than flimsy commercial underlayments 
and will last just as long — and you can get 
them free. Consider an overlayment, too. 
Virtually no experts recommend using an 
overlayment, even though you could easily 
damage the liner by stepping on one of the 
stones that ring your pond. I recommend 
adding an overlay of carpet wherever you 
plan to place large stones — on the plant- 
ing ledge, for example. This will protect 
the liner from both above and below. 

Frogs usually appear soon after the pond 
is filled, and will take care of mosquitoes. 
If you live in an area without frogs, con- 
sider adding fish to control the mosquito 
population. Koi are beautiful fish, but they 
dig up plants and produce a lot of waste. 
Goldfish are a better option for a natural 
backyard pond. I add a dozen goldfish to 
my pond each spring if the previous ten- 
ants didn’t make it through winter. As a 
rule of thumb, add one goldfish for every 




Perfect Pond Plants 

Arrow arum {Peltandra virginica) 

Broad leaf arrowhead {Sagittaria latifolia) 
Bulrush iScirpus) 

Cattail {Typha angusti folia and T latifolia) 
Corkscrew rush Uuncus effuses spiralis) 
Hardy water canna {Thalia dealbata) 

Pickerel rush {Pontederia cordata) 

Umbrella plant {Darmera peltata) 

Water iris {iris laevigata and /. hexagonae) 
Water I i ly ( Nymphaea) 



10 square feet of water surface area. Don’t 
feed the fish, because you want them to eat 
algae and other pond life. 

A pond’s sides can collapse if the soil 
around the edge and under the liner gets 
too wet. What will happen if a heavy rain 
over-fills the pond, or if you forget to turn 
off the garden hose while filling it? Design 
the pond with a specific low spot to al- 
low for overflow, and add some extra liner 
in that area to direct the water where you 
want it to go. 

Online sources and pond books are full 
of advice on maintaining correct water 
chemistry. Ignore them! Don’t adjust pH 
or nitrate levels, and don’t add chemicals 
for algae control. Natural ponds don’t need 
any of this. 

A Theory That 
Holds Water 

Seven years ago, I tested my theories by 
building a pond measuring 20 by 30 feet. 
Today, water plants thrive on a ledge that 
covers about half the pond, and water lilies 
cover most of the remaining surface area 
(see photo. Page 29). There’s no pump or 
filter. Wind and jumping ftogs are the only 
things that move the surface of the water. 
I’ve never cleaned out the bottom of the 
pond, and I’ve never changed the water 
(although I do top it off once a year to 
compensate for a lack of rain). 




In the early years, as my plants were 
getting established, I did have string al- 
gae, but it declined as the water plants 
filled in. For the past two years, my pond 
has been virtually algae-free. In fact, the 
water is so clear that I can see 4 feet deep, 
to the bottom of the deepest section. 

Frogs breed like crazy in my backyard 
pond. Deer, raccoons and an opossum 
drop by for regular drinks. Dragonflies 
and all kinds of insects love the pond. 
Two types of native bulrushes have seeded 
themselves on the planting ledge. Plants 
and microorganisms provide all the main- 
tenance and filtering. My natural pond 
is living proof that you can build a low- 
maintenance, less expensive, wildlife- 
friendly water feature on your property. ^ 

p— jasiuiaasr— 

These websites cover the basics of 
pond planning and construction: 

The Water Garden: http://goo.gl/zpdu74 
DIY Network: http://goo.gi/w8YJf5 
Laguna: http://goo.gi/6znwLh 



Robert Pavlis is a plantaholic who’s 
been gardening in southern Ontario for 
more than 30 years. A background in 
biochemistry has helped him sleuth out 
gardening facts, which he promotes on 
his website, www.GardenMyths.com. 
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Eden pastas, 24 of them, are one or 
a blend of two of these superlative 
organic grains. Each step in making 
the pasta contributes to and protects 
flavor, texture, and nutritional value. 
Eden pasta is hand crafted at the 
Eden Organic Pasta Company, a 
Detroit landmark using traditional 
pasta making techniques and vintage 
Italian equipment continuously 
since 1923. 
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10 Fascinating Facts About 

EDIBLE PLANTS 



Dig into the intriguing world of plant science to harvest knowledge 
that you can apply to cultivate a bountiful, successful garden. 




By Rosalind Creasy 

P lant breeders, seed companies, 
professional farmers and vet- 
eran gardeners possess specialized 
knowledge that would gready benefit the 
average home gardener. I’ve spent count- 
less hours working with such specialists 
during my more than 30 years as a land- 
scape designer, and I have grown numer- 
ous edibles in my trial garden. Thanks to 
this research. I’ve come up with my Top 
10 List of edible-plant facts that will in- 
crease your plant-growing expertise. Some 
cover plant basics, some touch on scientific 
technicalities, and some are crop-specific, 
but all will help you grow an even better 
garden next season. 

O Nitrogen Needs 

Nitrogen is as important to plants as 
protein is to animals. Nitrogen-starved 
plants look paler than normal, and their 
lower leaves start to yellow, which is espe- 
cially evident on squash, peppers, broccoli 
and other heavy-feeding annuals. When I 
mention that a plant needs nitrogen to a 
gardener, I often hear, “But I followed the 
directions on the fertilizer package!” The 
dosage suggested on the package is only an 
average, however; many factors influence 
how much nitrogen you should actually 
apply. Your soil may be sandy and allow 
nutrients to quickly leach away, in which 
case you should be diligent about building 
soil quality by adding organic matter. Or, 
perhaps the bag of chicken manure you 
applied was sitting at the nursery too long 
and the nitrogen volatilized into the air be- 
fore you bought it. Or, maybe a particular 
plant variety is an especially heavy feeder. 
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You can sow most crops, including squash, directly in the 
garden, which will save you money at the garden center. 



That said, some gardeners over- 
fertilize, which can be just as dam- 
aging as not applying enough. Use 
your eyes as your guide to judge the 
health of your crops, and regard the 
directions on any fertilizer package 
as a starting point, but not a set rule. 

O Seeds vs. 

Transplants 

The plants at any garden center en- 
tice growers to head home with a full 
load of transplants. But, just because 
one can buy peas, dill and cucumbers 
as transplants, or start them indoors 
at home, doesn’t mean it’s neces- 
sary — seeds of most plants can be sown 
direcdy in the garden. The $3 you’d spend 
on one dill seedling, for example, would 
be better spent on a packet of 50 dill seeds. 

I recommend shelling out money for 
transplants — or spending time to start 
seeds early indoors — only when you need 
to give certain crops a head start on the 
weather or to make plant spacing easier. 
In most regions, the only plants that really 



need the extra growing time are the longer- 
season crops, including tomatoes. You may 
also choose to transplant brassicas, such as 
broccoli, to take advantage of windows of 
cool weather. Most other crops will grow 
successfully if you sow seed directly out- 
doors. Many crops will actually produce 
better when direct-sown — particularly 
root crops. Follow the timing directions 
on your seed packets for best results. 



When you do decide to purchase 
transplants, choose strong plants that 
aren’t too much bigger than the pot 
they’re in. Garden centers like to sell 
bigger plants at higher prices, but 
these plants are often stressed and 
root-bound, and they usually won’t 
grow as well after transplanting as 
smaller, younger plants would. 

0 Counting the Hours 

Some edible plants are referred to 
as “day-length sensitive,” although 
day length is a misnomer because 
these plants are actually sensitive to 
the number of hours of darkness. 
Some crops are short-day plants, typically 
those grown in spring and fall, and some 
crops are long-day plants, which require 
more than 1 2 hours of light to flower. 
Day-neutral plants flower regardless of day 
length. For general information on how 
day length affects many different plants, 
and to determine the number of sunny 
hours at your garden’s latitude, refer to 
http://goo.gl/xH teBR. 




Some crops, such as 
cilantro, are especially 
day-length sensitive. Try 
growing papd/a (center 
pot, back), a long-day, 
heat-tolerant herb with 
a related flavor. 
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A good example: Most gardeners plant 
cilantro in spring, and are frustrated 
when it goes to seed just six weeks later. 
Cilantro is a short-day plant that needs 
cool weather. Instead of trying to keep it 
going through longer summer days (un- 
less you’re growing it for coriander seeds), 
plant it in late summer and it will grow 
until struck down by a hard frost. For a 
cilantro-flavored summer herb, try papalo, 
which is a Mexican warm-season annual 
with a related flavor (see photo. Page 34). 

O Basic Botany Vocab 

Many gardeners are confused about 
common plant and seed terms, such as 
genetically modified (GM), hybrid and 
open-pollinated — and the media often 
gets these wrong, too. So, let’s review. 

The two main seed types are hybrids 
and open-pollinated. The open-pollinated 
varieties are either self-pollinating or cross- 
pollinating; in reality, many plants do a 
little of both. The flowers on self-pollinat- 
ing plants, such as tomatoes, each contain 
male and female parts and can pollinate 
themselves. Other plants, including squash 
and cucumbers, produce male and female 
flowers that cross-pollinate. To produce a 
crop, insect pollinators, wind or gardeners 
must transfer pollen from a male flower to 
the pistil of a female flower. 

To save seed, you’ll want to grow open- 
pollinated varieties, which can duplicate 
themselves “true to type” (the offspring 
will be similar to the parent). Often not- 
ed as “OP” in seed catalogs, they offer a 
long-term advantage: If you save seed for 
a number of years, the variety will become 
more acclimated to your garden’s condi- 
tions. Except for a few edibles, such as po- 
tatoes and apples, heirloom varieties are 
open-pollinated. 

If you grow multiple open-pollinated 
varieties of a cross-pollinating crop, you’ll 
need to separate the varieties by distance or 
barriers; otherwise, the pollen will mix and 
the resulting seed will produce a combina- 
tion of the varieties. Say you have two OP 
zucchini varieties planted next to one an- 
other. You’ll need to cover them separately 
and hand-pollinate the flowers for the seed 
to produce true-to-type offspring. If you 
don’t plan to save seed, then don’t worry 
about this detail. 




Large heirloom tomatoes with a lot of sections, called “ovaries,” are less tolerant of 
temperatures outside of a specific range than simple, round varieties usually are. 



Hybrid varieties are crosses between two 
closely related plants or animals (think of 
breeding a horse with a donkey to get a 
mule). Seed breeders select special lines 
and then purposely cross them to combine 
the best traits of the two lines. Identified 
in catalogs as “Hybrid” or “FI,” these 
varieties can offer valuable characteristics, 
including disease resistance, high yields or 
uniform ripening. Seeds from hybrids will 
not grow true to type, so you can’t save 
seed from these plants. 



Open-pollinated, 
heirloom, hybrid, and 
GMO are terms with 
distinct definitions. 



Genetically modified (GM) varieties 
are created in a lab via a complex pro- 
cess wherein selected genes from any or- 
ganism with desirable traits are inserted 
into a plant, whether related or not. For 
example, scientists take genes from the 
bacteria Bt {Bacillus thuringiensis) and in- 
corporate them into corn plants to make 
these varieties toxic to common corn pests. 
The plant’s DNA is altered in ways that 
couldn’t naturally occur, and the Bt pesti- 
cide is produced in every cell of the plant, 
which means that humans consume it 
when they eat the corn. The cost of de- 



velopment has limited GM plants mainly 
to large-scale agriculture. Most processed 
foods contain GM soy, corn or sugar. GM 
sweet corn, papaya and summer squash 
are in supermarkets, and the USDA has 
approved GM potatoes and apples. 

0 Some Like It Hot, 
Some Do Not 

Edible plants are generally classified as 
either warm- or cool-season crops. How 
can you know which crops are which? 
Here are two simplified rules to help: If 
you eat the tuber, root, leaf or flower bud, 
the vegetable usually prefers cool condi- 
tions. If you eat the fruit or the seeds, 
the vegetable needs warm conditions to 
produce well. So, carrots (roots), spinach 
(leaves), and broccoli (buds) are all cool- 
season crops. Tomatoes (fruit), and beans 
(seeds) are warm-season vegetables. Of 
course, there are exceptions: Peas (seeds) 
are cool-weather plants, and sweet pota- 
toes (tubers) need heat. These two rules 
can still be a guide, though, especially 
when names are deceiving — for example, 
winter squash (fruit) needs a long summer 
growing season. 

O Gentle Tomato Giants 

Garden-catalog writers, chefs and home 
growers rave about the flavor of many large 
heirloom tomatoes, such as 'Brandywine.’ 
Most of these large tomatoes have many 
sections, or “ovaries” (often eight to 12 
per fruit). For the tomato to properly de- 
velop, each ovary needs to be fertilized. 
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If growing tomatoes in stressful conditions, such as excess heat that causes blossoms to drop, try 
a grafted plant, which will have a notch in its stem where the graft and rootstock meet (right). 



Temperature plays a major role — day- 
time temps need to be between 65 and 
90 degrees Fahrenheit, with humid nights 
hovering between 60 and 70 degrees. At 
temperatures outside of this range, pollen 
may be less vigorous and blossoms could 
abort (known as “blossom drop”). 

While nearly all tomato varieties will 
suffer outside of this optimal range, certain 
varieties, which are generally smaller and 
produce faster, can handle weather fluc- 
tuations better than larger, multi-ovaried 
heirlooms. If your climate doesn’t fall in 
the preferred range, you may have more 
success with heirlooms that have a simple, 
round shape, which indicates that the 
fruits have only one ovary and pollination 
will be more reliable. Consider any cherry 
types, or these varieties: ‘Black from Tula,’ 
‘Black Plum,’ ‘Black Prince,’ ‘Emmy,’ 
‘Siberian,’ ‘Stupice’ and ‘Vorlon.’ 

O Determining 
Tomato Flavor 

“Determinate” and “indeterminate” 
are terms used to describe a tomato vari- 
ety’s growth habit — but many gardeners 
don’t realize these categories relate to fla- 
vor, too. Most determinate tomato plants 
have fewer leaves per fruit than their 
sprawling indeterminate cousins. These 
compact determinate plants have the ad- 
vantage of growing better in containers 
and producing all of their harvest at once, 
which makes them great for processing. 
But, don’t expect them to be as fiavorful 



as the vining indeterminate varieties that 
have more leaves to convert sunlight into 
sugars and, thus, develop more intense, 
complex flavors. 

O You Can Graft Veggies 

Grafted edible plants start with a vigor- 
ous, disease-resistant rootstock to which a 
named variety is grafted, as is the case with 
most fruit trees. The latest research and my 
experience indicate that grafted vegetables 
are most advantageous if you want to grow 
certain edible plants, such as tomatoes or 
eggplants, but your garden provides stress- 
ful conditions, such as limited water, poor 
soil or disease pressure. If that’s the case 
for you, locate the best grafted plant for 
your conditions using Mother’s Seed and 
Plant Finder (www.MotherEarthNews.com/ 
Custom-Seed'Search) . Grafted plants are 
expensive, but you can research the sub- 
ject, buy seeds of vigorous rootstocks, 
and try grafting your own — learn how 
at http://goo.gl/LmgXqs. Johnny’s Selected 
Seeds, Harris Seeds and Territorial Seed 
Go. all offer seeds of tomatoes that make 
good rootstock. Varieties that are good 
candidates for grafting onto rootstock 
are ‘Brandywine,’ ‘Gherokee Purple,’ 
‘Mortgage Lifter’ and ‘San Marzano.’ 

O Blueberries Are 
Anything but Basic 

Blueberries are a delicious and colorful 
addition to any garden, but you can’t plant 
them just anywhere and expect them to 



thrive. Start by choosing the right variety 
for your climate, and then consider your 
soil. Blueberries need acidic soil (pH 4.5 
to 5.5). After planting, you must keep the 
soil acidic, because blueberry roots don’t 
absorb nutrients well in neutral or alkaline 
(also known as “basic”) soil. 

Test your soil often with litmus paper 
from a nursery or aquarium shop, and 
adjust it as needed using sulfur. A suc- 
cessful blueberry farmer told me that if 
you use drip irrigation, avoid ooze emit- 
ters; instead, use small spray emitters to 
keep the soil evenly damp, which makes 
it easier to keep the soil acidic. His ad- 
vice has worked well for me. If you live in 
an area with alkaline soil, your irrigation 
water may be alkaline, too — all the more 
reason to continue to monitor your soil’s 
pH level. 

© Herb Flavor Families 

Most folks think of an herb, such as 
oregano, as a specific plant. Yet some, such 
as Mexican oregano and Guban oregano, 
are in entirely different plant families but 
taste quite similar to the familiar Italian 
herb. What we call “herbs” are really fla- 
vors and, more specifically, the myriad oils 
that produce those flavors. 

While we can’t assign a specific herb’s 
flavor to any single oil, the same oils 
show up in a number of herbs and give 
the plants similar flavor overtones. For 
example, geraniol, which lends a citrus 
flavor to lemon thyme, is also a compo- 
nent of lemon balm. The licorice-flavored 
oil estragole is found in both French tar- 
ragon and anise hyssop. If you want to 
unearth potential flavor matches, browse 
this graphic representation of the organic 
compounds in several herbs and spices at 
http://goo.gl/M GMYXc. 

With these 10 facts about edible plants 
in your repertoire, may your gardening be 
even more productive, beautiful and fun. 
Bon appetit! ^ 



Ros Creasy has been researching 
and gathering expert gardening and 
cooking information for more than 30 
years — taking stunning photos all the 
while. Find her books on Page 65. 
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This is my Central Boiler. 



If you ask Robert B., an E-Classic owner from Wisconsin, 
what he loves about his Central Boiler outdoor wood 
furnace, he'll tell you that he has cut his wood usage to 
less than half compared to his old outdoor furnace, it's 
cleaner-burning, and he heats his entire home and shop. 



We invite you to see what a Central Boiler outdoor 
wood furnace could mean for you and your family. Visit 
CentralBoiler.com to learn more. 



Models, color selections and 
options are available to fit any 
lifestyle or landscape. See the 
website or your Central Boiler 
dealer for more information. 



Certified furnaces as low as 



All Central Boiler outdoor wood furnace models adapt easily to new or existing heating systems. It's important that your outdoor furnace and system be properly sized and 
installed. See your local dealer for more information. Product specifications and appearance subject to change without notice. *Price shown is a base price in U.S. dollars for a 
Classic Edge 350 that excludes tax, freight, dealer setup and system components. Prices may vary. See your dealer for details. ©201 5 Central Boiler • ad6905 

J 



$ 6,490 






Dealership opportunities available in select areas. 



AVAILABLE FROM YOUR LOCAL CENTRAL 
BOILER DEALER I CENTRALBOILER.COM 



E-Classic 



Classic Edge 



Circle #10; see card pg 81 



Introducing the NEW DIY COLLECTION from Deltec Homes. 
The same outstanding quality as our custom homes, with the cost efficiency 
of a DIY, off-the-shelf package. Available in four sizes and eight floor plans. 






[PreDesigned] 



deltechomes.com 800.642.2508 Ext 70 1 Shown: Monterey A - 1 ,357 square feet 



Circle #14; see card pg 81 
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THE AMERICAN 
GUINEA HOG 

A Petite Pig with Big Benefits 

A perfect size for smaller homesteads, this amiable heritage 
breed is easy to manage and provides choice meat and lard. 



By Jeannette Beranger 

F ew animals are as useful as pigs 
on the homestead. They have 
provided their owners with valu- 
able lard to cook with and flavorful meat 
for the table for thousands of years. To 
many, they represented food security 
through lean times, because, prior to 
refrigeration, pigs served as an on-the- 
hoof food-storage system. Pigs can also 
perform a number of tasks around the 
farm. Their rooting behavior makes 
them natural rototillers, and they can 
help control unwanted species, such as 
snakes and rodents. 

When deciding whether pigs will 
work for you, don’t assume all breeds 
are similar. Hogs can grow into massive 
animals, with breeding boars tipping the 
scales at nearly 800 pounds, plus large 
sows with piglets can be dangerous for 
the inexperienced hand. Some breeds 
produce large amounts of meat (130 to 
150 pounds per pig), which may be too 
much for a small family’s needs. A small 
breed such as the American Guinea hog 
may be the best choice for many home- 
steads. One Guinea hog will yield 60 to 
80 pounds of pork. 

This rare and storied breed has a fasci- 
nating history. One theory suggests the 
American Guinea hog could have a close 
association to the Improved Essex hog, 
a small British breed now extinct in the 
United Kingdom. DNA analysis con- 



ducted in 2014 by the Ganadian Animal 
Genetic Resources Program, led by Dr. 
Yves Plante in collaboration with The 
Livestock Gonservancy, found that the 
Guinea hog’s genetics consistently clus- 
ter it with the Gloucestershire Old Spots 
pig. Because the Old Spots and the 
British Improved Essex share the Old 
English Pig and unimproved Berkshire 
in their foundation, these findings 
support the idea that our American 
Guinea hog is, in fact, descended from 
the British Improved Essex hog, which 
British farmers favored because it was 
hardy and could feed itself by foraging. 

During the Guinea hog’s heyday in the 
late 1 9th and early 20th centuries, most 
households were cooking with lard, and 
this breed produced it abundantly. As 
the use of lard diminished, so did the 
American Guinea hog’s numbers. 

The breed was fairly common in the 
South up until the 1940s. These pigs 
were mainly kept on small farms and 
were used for meat and lard production, 
cross-breeding, and as yard pigs to till 
the garden and keep snakes away. 

By the 1990s, there were fewer than 
100 Guinea hogs left in the United 
States, and it is now considered one of 
the rarest heritage hog breeds. 

It is an easily managed, mild-man- 
nered small pig breed that fattens well. 
These are great beginners’ pigs, with 
sows typically reaching only 150 to 
180 pounds if in good condition. Boars 



grow to approximately 250 pounds, al- 
though some may be a bit larger. You 
can expect a butchering weight of ap- 
proximately 120 to 150 pounds. 

Home cooks will find pastured pork 
from American Guinea hogs to be 
rich enough in fat to stay succulent 
in cooking, whether in the high, dry 
heat of grilling and roasting or in the 
low-and-slow, moist heat of braising 
and barbecuing. 

Caring for a Guinea Hog 

Guinea hogs are wonderfully adapt- 
able to both cold and hot climates. 
During hot weather, provide ample 
water, shade and mud-bathing op- 
portunities to keep the pigs comfort- 
ably cool. Move mud wallow locations 
every few weeks so algae and bacteria 
don’t build up and the water doesn’t 
become stagnant, which can be un- 
healthy for the pigs. 

Hogs can handle cold weather — but 
not if they’re wet. They need housing to 
keep them dry and out of the elements. 
Pigs particularly like deep straw bedding 
(6 to 12 inches or more) and will keep 
their bedding areas clean of feces and 
urine if they have ample room to roam. 
The shelter should be sufficient for all 
the pigs in your herd to fully stretch 
out, up to 10 square feet per hog. 

Several options are available for 
fencing hog enclosures. The most ef- 
fective way to keep a pig inside an 
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These Guinea piglets are great for beginner swineherds — the breed is gregarious and docile. 




150-pound pig will require 5 to 6 
pounds of high-calorie feed each day. 
This could include kitchen scraps, res- 
taurant waste, purchased grain or out- 
dated milk, for example. Even with the 
finest pastures, your animals will need 
this supplemental feed; with high- 
quality forage, however, you can reduce 
supplemental feed by up to 10 percent. 

Depending on your herd size, you 
have two options for purchasing grain: If 
you have a small herd, stick with bagged 
food; with a larger herd, bulk purchases 
will be more cost-effective. Feed should 
be used within six months to maintain 
optimal nutrition. 

Each Guinea hog will require 3 to 
5 gallons of clean, fresh water daily. 
Lactating sows may require an addi- 
tional 1 to 2 gallons per day. Automatic 
waterers, especially those that are frost- 
resistant, are a good option for provid- 
ing ample, readily available clean water 
during both hot and cold weather, but 
aren’t required. 

The biggest challenge with raising 
the American Guinea hog is weight 
control — they put on weight more eas- 
ily than other breeds. Overly heavy pigs 
will have fertility issues and eventually 
will have joint problems and lameness. 
Monitoring food intake will be very 
important to keep your pigs healthy 
and content. 

The Guinea is a social animal and will 
welcome a little company and a good 
back-scratching every day. 



Shelter for your Guinea hogs needn’t be fancy, especially if you plan to move the pigs frequently. 



enclosure is to provide good food and 
a comfortable place to live. These es- 
sentials will prevent your pigs from 
wanting to escape. Effective physical 
barriers include welded metal hog pan- 
els secured to wooden or metal posts, 
which work as long as the pigs don’t dig 
or push under the panels. 

Electric fencing for pigs is another 
good option, given you provide proper 
training for the hogs. Introduce them 
to the “hot wire” with a solid barrier be- 
hind it, so when they touch the live wire 
for the first time, they will be more likely 
to back away from the physical barrier 
rather than try to push forward through 
the wire. Pigs are highly intelligent and 
need only one or two experiences with 
electric fencing before they learn to 
avoid it. You’ll not need the solid barrier 
behind the hot wire after the pigs learn 
to respect the electric barrier. The ideal 
enclosure replaces the solid barrier used 
in training with a fence of hog panels 
and a line of hot wire inside the fence 
about 6 inches off the ground. This will 
deter hogs from pushing on the panels 
or digging under them, and is also best 
for enclosing piglets. 

If using electric fencing alone, place 
one strand 6 inches off the ground, one 
at 12 inches and another at 18 inches. 
And beware: Hogs will always know if 
the electricity goes out before you do. 
Solar chargers may be a better option 
than hard-wired units in areas prone to 
power outages. 



Space, Feed and 
Water Requirements 

Pigs are kept in two types of outdoor 
free-range enclosures — dry lots and 
pasture. Dry lots are open areas where 
groups of pigs can range together freely. 
With this setup, you’ll need at least 150 
square feet per animal. Include dry areas 
with sure footing, plenty of shade during 
summer heat, and shelter from the cold. 

When managing hogs on pasture, 
you’ll need a minimum of 2 acres per pig 
if you don’t practice rotational grazing, 
but you can manage up to 10 pigs per 
acre with good rotational grazing prac- 
tices. Much depends on your location 
and the quality of your pasture. 

Pigs eat roughly 4 percent of their 
live weight daily — for instance, a 
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Getting This 
Little Piggy to Market 

Keeping stress at a minimum is 
important when moving your pigs, 
and it’s rarely productive to try to 
make a pig do something it doesn’t 
want to do. If you’re moving pigs 
from one pen to an adjacent pen, 
food is often a successful motivator. 

For longer distances, desensitize the 
pigs to the shipping crate or trailer 
that you’ll use to move them ahead 
of time. Start by placing it in the 
enclosure with the pigs and feed 
them inside of it daily. Over sev- 
eral days or a week’s time, the pigs 
will learn to become comfortable in 
that space and, eventually, you can 
close the door behind them. If you 
do need to urge them forward or push 
them into an area, use a baffle board so 
that your legs are protected from poten- 
tial bites or accidental grazing by tusks. 

Guinea hogs are making a comeback, 
thanks to the increasing demand for 
pastured pork and the rising popularity 
of charcuterie, or cured meats, such as 
ham, bacon and salami, as well as spe- 
cialty cuts, such as lomo and prosciutto. 
Chef Craig Deihl (pictured above) of 
Cypress restaurant in Charleston, S.C., 



was one of the first chefs to embrace the 
Guinea as a fine charcuterie pig with an 
ample supply of bright-white, flavor- 
ful lard. When the pigs have grazed on 
acorns and forest mast, the resulting 
meat and lard have a beautiful, earthy 
flavor. Another benefit of pasturing and 
foraging is that the pork will have higher 
levels of omega-3 fats, which are essential 
to a healthy diet for humans. 

The flavorful Guinea has become the 
toast of Charleston, thanks to Deihl, 



and its fame has spread to restau- 
rants throughout the South, from 
Georgia to Virginia. 

While most meat processors will 
have no issues with these smaller 
hogs, it’s wise to confer with your 
processor before you take your pig 
in for butchering. If you’re inter- 
ested in charcuterie, discuss this in 
advance with the processor, to be 
sure you’ll receive caul fat and other 
nose-to-tail cuts from your animal, 
if you want them. Guinea hogs are 
small enough that, should you choose to 
have your animal returned to you whole 
or halved, further butchering can be fin- 
ished in a home kitchen. ^ 



Jeannette Beranger, the research and 
technical programs manager at The 
Livestock Conservancy, has been a fan 
of the American Guinea hog ever since 
she kept her own herd. 



Chef Craig Deihl of Cypress restaurant 
in Charleston, South Carolina, compares 
a Guinea ham (left) and a Tamworth 
ham. Cuts from the Guinea hog may be 
just the right size for smaller families. 



If you think American Guinea hogs 
may be a good choice for your needs, 
find breeders, discover more about this 
breed, and learn about raising pigs in 
general from these sources. 

The Livestock Conservancy 

www.LivestockConservancy. org 

American Guinea Hog Association 

WWW. GuineaHogs. org 

BOOKS (available on Page 65) 
Butchering Poultry, Rabbit, Lamb, Goat 
and Pork by Adam Danforth 
Charcuterie by Michael Ruhiman and 
Brian Polcyn 

Homegrown Pork by Sue Weaver 
Plowing with Pigs by Oscar H . Wi 1 1 III 
and Karen K. Will 
Store/s Guide to Raising Pigs 

by Kelly Klober 




H The compact 
H genial Guinea hog 
M may bring your 
^ family pleasure 
^ as well as pork. 




Community + Self-Reliance = 

THE GOOD LIFE 



Neighbors discover strength and security as they embrace a do-it-ourselves 
approach to more sustainable communities. Here, we feature seven of these 
resilient, cooperative Homestead Hamlets as models for other neighborhoods. 



By K.C. Compton 

T he alienation and affluenza so prevalent in our soci- 
ety can sometimes seem overwhelming. Happily, were 
aware of some amazing alternatives. As Mother’s read- 
ers dig in and put their homesteading skills into practice, they 



realize that the work of self-reliance often goes better in com- 
munity — more DIO, “Do It Ourselves,” than DIY. Partnering 
with neighbors, friends, local governments and faith groups, 
they’re applying self-reliant skills to create paradigm-changing 
approaches to community living. We’re calling these commu- 
nities “Homestead Hamlets,” a term that arose from an inspir- 
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The Simply Home Community 
in Poftiand, Oregon (see Page 
51], is made up of tiny homes 
encircling the backyard of a 
shared hub home, creating a 
true ''bedroom community." 









ing article in our April/May 2014 issue about Hawley Hamlet 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. (Read the article at http://goo.gl/nPZar5, 
or watch a brief video about Hawley Hamlet’s development at 
www.MotherEarthNews.com/Hawley'Hamlet/) 

In all of these groups, “community” is understood as more 
than congenial chatter over the potluck table. It involves shar- 
ing both burdens and benefits in practical, material ways. As 
society has grown increasingly fragmented, this sense of mu- 
tual aid can sometimes seem altogether lost in an impersonal 
world. The encouraging news is that the spirit of fellowship 
and connection is alive and well in communities throughout 
the country. The seven groups we’ve selected to feature as the 
2015 Homestead Hamlets — the first group in our inaugural 
Hamlets feature — are doing their part to nudge our society 
toward lifestyles that are wiser, more eco-friendly and way 
more fun. 

Bryn Gweled Homesteads 

Though Nelson and Kristin Arias had never heard the term 
“intentional community,” a bit of research revealed that was 
just what they were looking for. They found their community 
in Bryn Gweled Homesteads in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 



“We’d always talked about how cool it would be if people who 
cared about the same things could get together and create their 
own neighborhood,” Nelson says. “We’d lived in neighborhoods’ 
where people literally never talked to each other. Then, Kristin 
found Bryn Gweled online and we were fascinated.” 

Now celebrating its 75 th year, Bryn Gweled (pronounced 
Brin Gub-WELL-ed) was formed by residents of a Philadelphia 
Quaker settlement house who pooled their resources to buy 
land together. Bryn Gweled is a Welsh term meaning “Hill 
of Vision,” and the founders’ dream was a community where 
each family could have enough land to create individual home- 
steads, with opportunities to enjoy outdoor recreation while 
working together for the common good. The community now 
comprises 75 families, each with a 99-year renewable lease on 
a 2-acre homestead, plus about 90 acres of shared land, some 
of it in permanent conservancy. Work parties maintain roads, 
a community center, a swimming pool, a soccer field, a com- 
munity garden and woodland trails. 

Susan Gorson-Finnerty, who’s lived in Bryn Gweled for six 
years, says residents share a wide variety of resources. There’s 
the wood chipper and wood splitter co-op, a 1 5 -family GSA 
that’s hired a farmer to grow food and teach gardening skills. 
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Pennsylvania’s Bryn Gweled is one of the nation’s oldest intentional communities, where helping others is a way of life, as with this “solar panel raising.” 



and groups that operate a food- and coffee-buying co-op and a 
monthly “freecycling” event. 

“We have an online community Listserv that makes sharing 
resources and other kinds of help extremely easy,” Corson- 
Finnerty says. “There’s also a health and welfare committee 
that quietly keeps track of which households have a member 
with serious illness or injury, and provides meals, rides to the 
doctor, and other support for as long as the neighbor needs or 
wants them.” 

All community members — even those who inherit their 
homes — go through a thoughtful, deliberate process to join. 
Hans Peters’ parents moved to Bryn Gweled in 1946, when he 
was 3 years old. After college, he left for 20 years, but returned 
and has been there ever since. 

“Homesteading is part of the DNA here,” he says, “along with 
the idea of living an Earth-centered life that’s connected to the 
land. We are all involved to some degree in each other’s lives. But 
there’s also plenty of opportunity to be alone here, if you need 
solitude from time to time.” 

Enright Ridge Urban Ecovillage 

Located in Cincinnati’s historic Price Hill district, Enright 
Ridge Urban Ecovillage faces challenges familiar to any older ur- 
ban neighborhood. In June 2004, Jim and Eileen Schenk invited 



several neighbors to consider pooling resources to strengthen the 
neighborhood’s ability to deal with potential disruption from 
such sources as climate change or economic breakdown. Their 
grass-roots ecovillage was born that night. 

The neighborhood had been hit hard by the recession, and 
changing demographics led to exodus, foreclosures and vacant 
properties. The newly organized ecovillagers began buying these 
blighted houses, and then rehabbing and selling them to new 
homeowners. The strategy succeeded, and the ecovillage, now at 
110 households, may expand to another street because it lacks 
sufficient housing to meet the many requests from potential 
new members. 

Though Enright Ridge’s residents come from a variety of faith 
backgrounds, they share a similar spiritual approach: The Earth 
is sacred, and humanity’s success depends on honoring that rev- 
erence in their daily lives. Residents promote sustainable living 
practices, tend rain gardens and forest gardens, plant trees, build 
walking trails through the woods, create shared rituals, and offer 
educational programs focusing on sustainability. 

“We strongly believe in the need to revitalize our cities,” Jim 
Schenk says. “For practical reasons, it makes sense for humans to 
stay clustered in a geographic area, but we need to lead ecologi- 
cally sensitive lives there. The urban ecovillage is a good way to 
do this — using existing houses and infrastructure.” 




More than 1 1 0 households make up Cincinnati’s Enright Ridge Ecovillage. Members often gather for play and work, from biking to building a cob oven. 
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By organizing as a nonprofit, Enright Ridge has been able to 
secure funding to purchase and rehab foreclosed or badly dilapi- 
dated houses in the neighborhood. So far, in addition to the 110 
households, they’ve fixed up 13 houses — making many energy- 
efficient upgrades. Some of the larger buildings were multifamily 
units that they’ve offered as rentals — a choice that has enabled 
younger and lower-income families to move in. The plan is to 
rebuild from within the neighborhood boundaries, one home at 
a time — and it’s working. 

Some members have hired a farmer to grow a variety of crops in 
backyards and vacant lots for a CSA program. He’s moved to the 
ecovillage and helps residents grow their knowledge base beyond 
simply working a community garden. “People can buy into the 
CSA, trade their labor for shares, or volunteer their time to learn 
how to farm by working with 'their’ farmer,” Schenk says. 

Ecovillage members hold two potlucks a week and invite neigh- 
bors. These events help develop friendships and strengthen com- 
munity bonds. Children are free to play outdoors throughout the 
neighborhood, in backyards and in the woods around the ecovil- 
lage — an experience urban children seldom enjoy. 

Based on their experience, members of Enright Ridge 
Ecovillage have written Starting Your Urban CSA, a free step-by- 
step guide that’s available on their website. Schenk also says he’s 
happy to consult with anyone who wants to get started with any 
aspect of creating an urban ecovillage. Contact him online at 
www.EnrightEco Village, org. 

Green Bridge Farm 

Michael Maddox has been reading Mother Earth News 
since he was in high school, and has always wanted the lifestyle 
described in its pages. Now in his 60s, he’s reached a point where 
not only can he bring that dream to fruition, but he can also 
share it with others. 

His strong desire to “think globally, act locally” is why he de- 
cided to subdivide part of the farm that’s been in his family since 




Michael Maddox and his wife, Annette, started Green Bridge Farm in 
Georgia in 2008. It now includes a log cabin, a farmhouse and this 
net-zero-energy home (top). 



1798. He received approval for his subdivision from the county 
zoning commission in 2008, and soon began selling 1.2- to 1.6- 
acre plots on 25 wooded acres in Effingham County, Georgia. 
Unlike many subdivisions where McMansions are the prevailing 
aesthetic. Green Bridge Farm sets maximum square footage and 
heights, and requires that 90 percent of each site remains wooded. 
The subdivision has an organic farm at its center. 

“I had a career as a landscape supervisor for the city of 
Savannah,” Maddox says. “I’d been working on this farm as a side 
project for several years, and creating this community was always 
a back-burner project. My wife, Annette, and I want our place to 
become an experimental station for sustainability, and eventually 
we want to create an educational center to help spread the word 
in this part of the country.” 
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covenants make it a perfect location for 
tiny homes and small modular homes 
like Davis’, which would have trouble in 
traditional subdivisions that often don’t 
allow small dwellings. 

Julian Urdaz and his wife, Sheena, met 
Maddox at his booth at the local farmers 
market and accepted his invitation to visit 
the farm. They’re now the community’s 
newest residents, renting a large yurt on 
the farm while they save to buy a lot and 
build a home. Having grown up in New 
York City, Urdaz says the idea that they’ll 
be living in such close proximity to several 
neighbors is fine with him. The difference 
is that the neighborly focus on sustain- 
ability at Green Bridge Farm inspires him. 

“Working out here has given me a good 
sense of what it takes to make great food 
and community happen,” he says. “We 
moved to the South to get away from 
overpopulation and to find a place where 
we could grow our food and give our 
daughter a more free lifestyle. The com- 
munity is in its early stages, but it’s peace- 
ful, serene and clean here. I love to bring 
old neighbors from the city out because 
it’s a whole new world for them. It takes 
work to change our lives, but it’s actually 
easier than most people think.” 



Removing fences between rundown houses in Davis, California, made way for the N Street 
Cohousing community, where hayrack bike rides and tree art help bring residents together. 



A 4-acre community space in the center of the neighborhood 
features organic fruit trees and a large market garden, cultivated 
using biointensive methods. The garden overflows with vegetables 
Maddox sells at the local farmers market and through a “pick and 
pay” system on the farm. Part of the labor is compensated through 
a barter system: one hour of labor for a $15 box of produce. 

Aside from house size, covenants include a ban on overhead 
outdoor lighting and chain-link fencing, and an agreement 
that residents will use geothermal heating and cooling systems. 
Earthcraft or FEED certification for the homes is also encour- 
aged, though not mandatory. 

One of the first to buy a lot at Green Bridge Farm was Gharles 
Davis, president of Earth Gomfort, a company that specializes in 
geothermal systems and shallow irrigation water wells. Davis’ net- 
zero-energy home is a prefab design from Warren Buffet’s Glayton 
Homes, and features solar photovoltaic roof panels that generate 
energy for both the home and Davis’ Ghevy Volt. Green Bridge’s 



N Street Cohousing 

Kevin Wolf has practical advice for any- 
one hoping to start a Homestead Hamlet: 
“Tear down the fence between two 
houses, start using that space together, 
and you’re on your way.” 

He would know. Thirty years ago. Wolf 
and his fiancee, Linda Gloud, bought neighboring houses in a 
Davis, Galifornia, subdivision and did just that. The subsequent 
retrofit of these rundown houses created the now-thriving N 
Street Gohousing community. 

“We used to say, ‘Wouldn’t it be great if we could have six 
houses connected with each other?”’ he says. “Now we look 
back at that and laugh.” Adding one house at a time, the com- 
munity has expanded to include 21 houses with common, con- 
nected yards, and three more homes across the street. Though 
the number of residents ebbs and flows. Wolf says the current 
population ranges from 2 to 65 years old, with 55 adults and 
several children. 

The advantage of using existing houses in an established neigh- 
borhood is that there’s no need to try to convince a bank or city 
zoning department of the project’s worth, and no need to try to 
locate the just-right piece of land, or hassle with architects and 
each other over the community’s design. If someone decides to 
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sell and move on, its just an individu- 
ally owned home going on the market. 

In 1999, the Davis City Council rec- 
ognized N Street as a planned develop- 
ment, which allowed second units on 
existing lots and a covenant that bans 
backyard fences. The core of the block 
is now open and green with fruit trees, 
a chicken coop and space for various 
forms of hanging out. 

“We don’t have bylaws, but we do 
have rules and guiding principles,” Wolf 
says (see the community’s website at 
www.NStreetCohousing.org for details). 

“And one of the key ones is, ‘It’s your 
house, and it’s your yard.’ We can’t force 
people to paint their house a particular 
color or keep their house to a certain 
standard of niceness. We don’t try to force our neighbors to do 
things they might not want to do.” 

In addition to its balance between privacy and conviviality, one 
of the strengths of N Street is that about a third of the residents 
are renters, and several of the absentee landlords are former com- 
munity residents. This adds to the richness. Wolf says, because 
residency isn’t limited to a particular economic demographic. 

“The thing I love about living at N Street,” says Emma Torbert, 
a resident for six years, “is how easy it is to connect with people. 
I have two jobs and am busy all the time, but I still don’t feel iso- 
lated. One of my favorite parts is our common meals, where there’s 
always a lot of visiting and chatter. And there’s this sense that if you 
want something to happen, you just suggest it and get it going.” 
Some of the things that “just happen” include playing at game 
and craft nights, building an outdoor pizza oven, making music 
together, and enjoying barbecue in the shared backyard. N Street 
Music, a regular house concert series in the Common House, 
showcases local entertainers and traveling musicians. 

“If you look at the problems in the world, trying to tackle even 
one seems daunting,” Torbert says. “But it takes way less effort 
if you work with your neighbors. You can build momentum for 
change very quickly.” 



A seed-lending library, cultural celebrations 
and a repair cafe are some of Seattle’s 
Phinney Neighborhood Association’s offerings. 

Phinney Neighborhood 
Association 

Many of Seattle’s Phinney 
Neighborhood Association’s programs 
and initiatives exemplify the kind of 
“greening in place” that could be a model 
for all urban neighborhoods. In the late 
1970s, Phinney Ridge was a transitional 
neighborhood with an elderly popula- 
tion that was passing away or moving 
on. Young families were attracted to the 
area’s inexpensive housing — and so were 
developers who wanted to tear down the 
older homes to build big apartment 
buildings. Neighbors banded together to successfully push back 
the developers, and then they wondered how to have the most 
positive impact on their neighborhood. 

Consensus arose quickly: A community center was essential. 

A local elementary school slated for closure fit the bill, and the 
newly minted Phinney Neighborhood Association (PNA) moved 
into the breach. Its first initiative was a program to build energy- 
efficient storm windows for the old, leaky Craftsman bungalows ^ 
that characterized the neighborhood. Now, 34 years later, the com- | 
munity center is still vibrant and active — and many of those win- f 

dows are still in place. 5 

“The community sees a need and then we create a solution,” y 

says Bill Fenimore, who became PNA’s facilities director in 2001. ? 

“Unlike the top-down model of many organizations, PNA evolves ^ 

organically from ideas that arise from the people who live here.” ^ 

Offerings include a senior center, hot meal programs, daycare ^ 

cooperatives, an art gallery, outdoor sculpture exhibits, a concert | 

series, and various community-generated classes and events that ° 

enrich neighborhood life. The Well Home Program provides | 

regular classes on sustainable home improvement and a library of | 

resources for every imaginable home maintenance project. Plant- ^ 

care clinics help green the thumbs of many residents, and a farmers ° 
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Members of the Eugene, Oregon, River Road Resilient Food System transport 
plants in the neighborhood nursery during a work party. 

market and CSA bring locally grown, organic food to those who 
don’t grow their own. 

The nonprofit PNA relies on multiple revenue streams, in- 
cluding grants, capital campaigns, gifts 
and annual memberships. Regular online 
surveys ask members what’s important 
to them and which programs and proj- 
ects they’d like to see next. The associa- 
tion recently collaborated with Solarize 
Washington to bring solar energy to 
homes in the community, and with 
Seatde City Light to host a large solar ar- 
ray at the PNA’s Phinney Center. Households and businesses 
can invest in the array, reaping the benefits of renewable energy 
without having to install a unit on their own properties. 

Sharing is an important part of the PNA model, with multiple 
book swaps, and libraries for tool sharing 
and seed lending. 

“We’re trying to combat the overcon- 
sumption paradigm with both the tool- 
lending library and the Fixers Collective,” 
says Todd Shwayder, PNA’s Well Home 
coordinator. “Not every home has to have 
its own gas-powered lawn mower, and not 
everything that’s broken needs to go to 
the landfill. Borrow tools — we have hun- 
dreds — and bring your broken stuff in to 
see what can be done.” 



of transition to sustainability. Though suburbia has gotten 
a bad name as the nexus of overconsumption, Spencer 
says these residential areas actually are uniquely set up to 
quickly transition to robust, localized food systems. The 
large properties with perfectly manicured lawns can be- 
come organic gardening havens. Motivated by a desire 
for constructive response to the global challenges facing 
agriculture and a belief in the benefits of localized food 
production. River Road neighbors have taken on that pro- 
cess enthusiastically, Spencer says. “Food Not Lawns” is 
their organizing principle. 

Spencer (who blogs at www.MotherEarthNews.com) is 
a suburban permaculture pioneer who began turning his 
lawns into a garden 15 years ago by taking a jackhammer 
to his driveway and replacing concrete with vegetables. At 
about the same time, his neighbors Ravi Logan and Michele 
Rene built a cob and straw bale studio in their backyard for 
a yoga meditation space. Their center, Dharmalaya, has 
become a focal point for community. 

“Six other permaculture projects are in process within a five- 
minute bike ride of my house,” Spencer says. “My next-door 
neighbor took out his gravel driveway 
and turned it into a garden. He has bees 
and a fair amount of edible landscaping. 
Neighbors on the other side have cold 
frames on multiple raised beds along 
with several chickens — and still plenty of 
grassy backyard. We started with a handful 
of neighbors and now have more than a 
dozen properties involved.” 

Clare Strawn, who moved to the neighborhood in 2010, says 
the community is loosely organized and accomplishes its work 
project by project. Because this is the Pacific Northwest, many of 
those projects involve removing bramble bushes — a lot of them. 



River Road neighborhood residents enjoy a presentation at the annual village garden party. 



River Road Resilient 
Food System 

Jan Spencer hopes that when you look at 
his neighborhood in Eugene, Oregon, you’ll 
see a preview of suburbia’s future. The River 
Road Resilient Food System (RRRFS) isn’t 
a formal intentional community, but a net- 
work of suburban homes in various stages 
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In one case, neighbors got together and helped bring down an acre 
of blackberries to make way for a big shared garden. Neighbors 
have also restored and now maintain a previously overgrown, old 
65-tree filbert (hazelnut) grove. Work on the grove was done in 
cooperation with the City of Eugenes Park Stewards program, 
which helps organize work parties and provide tools and logistical 
assistance. RRRFS has also collaborated with several neighborhood 
associations throughout Eugene. 

“There are thousands of neighborhood associations in this coun- 
try,” Strawn says. “Can you imagine the huge difference they could 
make if they decided to organize local, sustainable food systems?” 

Simply Home Community 

Over the past few decades, as the economy constricted, col- 
lege loan debt expanded, and owning a home began to seem 
increasingly out of reach, some resourceful souls said, “Hey. 
Houses don’t need four-figure square footage for us to call them 
home — let’s see what we can do with 200 square feet.” Turns out, 
we can do amazing things, including itty-bitty cabins, nomadic 
wagons, DIY house trailers, and retrofitted buses and shipping- 
container homes. Clever solutions to living smaller and better 
abound, and now the Simply Home Community, a new cohous- 
ing village in Portland, Oregon, has joined the mix. (Check it out 
at WWW. ThisIsTheLittleLife.com) 

In 2012, Lina Menard, Ben Campbell and Karin Parramore 
met in tiny house workshops Menard coordinated. All had been 
rethinking the home ownership paradigm — the expense, use of 
resources, isolation — and by the summer of 2013, all were either 
building or living in tiny houses. Along with a couple of other 
small-home aficionados, they began to discuss living collabora- 
tively, and settled on a cohousing model in which residents main- 
tain individual homes but share such resources as open space, a 
garden and a common house. 

They formed a working group to find a suitable piece of prop- 
erty and drafted a set of Community Living Agreements. They 
soon found a single-family house around which they could circle 
their tiny homes — none of them with an internal measurement 
of more than 150 square feet — on a large backyard lot. Although 
“bedroom community” usually implies a commuter suburb, in 
this case, it’s actually a community of bedrooms. The tiny houses 
are viewed as detached bedrooms, not separate homes. 

The “Big House,” which at 1,450 square feet really isn’t so big, 
houses three people and provides a communal kitchen, bath- 
room, and living, dining, laundry and guest rooms — a setup 
that mitigates some of the space limitations of a tiny home. Each 
tiny home is owned by those who dwell in it, and though two 
community members own the “hub” home now, plans include 
changing ownership to a multimember EEC (limited liability 
company). The four little owner-built houses are highly cus- 
tomized, each with a galley kitchen, bed, and space to study, 
eat, work and think, and each takes on the personalities of each 
owner — no cookie-cutter homes here. 

These denizens of the little life have built a garden shed and a 
bicycle shelter together, and have tackled several home improve- 
ment projects and started a community garden. 




Una Menard designed her tiny home, “The Lucky Penny,” and built it 
with the help of friends, using many surplus and salvaged materials. 



“Tiny home living is absolutely easier and much more fun in 
a group,” Menard says. The challenges are the same as those that 
characterize any human community, but the upsides have far out- 
weighed the drawbacks for this group, whose members range in 
age from 28 to 50. “We’ve enjoyed sharing resources, as well as the 
highs and lows of everyday life. We don’t always socialize together, 
but hanging out happens because we’re all here, so there are ready- 
made connections. We’ve gotten to know each other’s friends, and 
have devoted some time to just getting to know each other better.” 
Menard believes the tiny home cohousing idea is going to con- 
tinue to expand because it’s such a good option for compact de- 
velopment in low-density neighborhoods. (For books about tiny 
homes, check out the tides by Lloyd Kahn on Page 65.) “Living 
little” can provide affordable housing for students or retirees. 
Families could use tiny homes as additions for older family mem- 
bers or teens, who could eventually roll off to college or their first 
jobs pulling the little homes they’ve built themselves. ^ 



K.C. Compton is an editor for Mother Earth News. She’s full 
of hope after researching and writing this article. We plan to 
cover Homestead Hamlets each year, so if you know of other 
communities tackling related projects or with similar goals, 
write to Letters@MotherEarthNews.com. 
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This weekend, make 
fresh, cultured yogurt 
and some nutty granola 
to pair together all week. 



Grab n Go 

HOMEMADE 

CONVENIENCE 

FOODS 



Need quick snacks and 
meals? Drop processed, 
store-bought fare, and 
opt instead for these 
healthful edibles that 
work well in a pinch. 



Edited by Shelley Stonebrook 

P erhaps since the era of the TV 
dinner, “convenience” has reigned 
king in food marketers’ appeals 
to consumers. From the overwhelming 
variety of store-bought snack options to 
instant meals in boxes and bags, food is 
always at the ready, and its preparation is 
largely outsourced. Even homesteaders 
and advocates of eating nourishing, local 



foods may have difficulty avoiding pro- 
cessed, store-bought options when the 
goin’ gets busy. 

But all of this so-called convenience 
comes at a cost. Additives, stabilizers, 
preservatives, artificial coloring and 
trans fats — along with sugar-packed, 
sodium-stuffed, and refmed-carb-loaded 
recipes — are part and parcel of processed 
food. In a nutshell, we lose control over 
ingredients. But convenience food doesn’t 
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have to equal junk food, and quick 
meals don’t have to mean a stop at a 
drive-thru. Some Mother editors, 
plus a few of our resourceful readers, 
rallied together to offer you these fresh 
ideas for using seasonal produce and 
healthful ingredients to create simple, 
make-ahead snack foods and meals. 

Pantry Prep and Planning 

A good first step is to pack your pantry 
with an arsenal of ingredients you can use 
to make grab-and-go foods. One smart 
approach is to buy certain ingredients in 
bulk, and use large jars with screw-top lids 
to keep these foods at the ready. Dried 
beans, whole grains, nuts, dried fruits, 
maple syrup and honey are a handful of 
items worth stocking. 

Keep plenty of serving-size, freezer- 
safe containers around, so that when you 
make a big batch of a shelf-stable or freez- 
able food, you can easily stash it. Ideally, 
for snacks, you’ll want the containers to 
be small enough so that you won’t have to 
re-portion foods when you’re hungry or 
heading out the door — 4- and 8 -ounce 
Mason jars will work well. 

Don’t wait until your tummy’s grum- 
bling, you’re leaving for an appointment, 
or it’s 10 minutes to dinnertime before 
you think about preparing something 
wholesome to eat. Carve out a bit of time 
once a month to prepare freezer-safe or 
pantry-stable meal and snack recipes, 
plus a bit of time weekly to prep fridge- 
friendly morsels. 

Get Equipped 

Arm yourself with a food dehydra- 
tor and a good blender or food proces- 
sor, so homemade beef jerky, dried fruits 
and vegetables, hummus and other dips, 
healthy smoothies, and so much more be- 
come readily accessible. 

Managing Editor Jennifer Kongs says 
the two biggest players in her kitchen 
are her Vitamix blender and Instant Pot 
electric pressure cooker. Even if you don’t 
buy these brands, a food processor and 
a pressure cooker can make any meal 
more convenient. Kongs grinds grains 
into fresh flours, makes nut butters, and 
purfe dips, soups and smoothies in her 
Vitamix. This allows her to keep a pan- 



Stocking up on snacks 
and freezer meals made 
with local ingredients is 
self-sufficiency at its finest. 



try of whole, unprocessed ingredients to 
combine into whatever she desires based 
on her recipes, taste buds and available 
time. The Instant Pot speeds the process 
of cooking beans, rice, or even a whole 
chicken or roast. “I can put any of these 
items into the cooker, set the cook time 
and pressure level, and then prep the rest 
of the meal. Within an hour, I can have 
dinner on the table — even if I forgot to 
soak the beans!” Kongs says. 

A water bath canner and pressure can- 
ner will help immensely, too. You can put 
up seasonal produce during summer and 
fall, and use any downtime (think winter, 
when your canner isn’t working overtime) 
to can beans, soups and chili. 



Senior Associate Editor Rebecca 
Martin cans fruits or vegetables nearly 
every weekend during the grow- 
ing season, but never a big batch at a 
time. “Smaller batches are less labor- 
intensive, and you can wedge them 
into a tight schedule more easily than 
larger batches that require a full day in 
the kitchen,” she says. She preserves salsa 
in her Instant Pot, which can double as a 
water bath canner. “I just pop in four pint 
jars of salsa and process them for 10 min- 
utes. There’s no open stockpot filled with 
boiling water pumping heat and humid- 
ity into the air, so the kitchen doesn’t get 
uncomfortable, even on the hottest days.” 

Freezable Fare 

Savvy snackers also need to befriend 
their freezers. “I’m a fan of freezing be- 
cause it’s fast, doesn’t require special 
equipment, and preserves the food’s fla- 
vor and nutrients,” Martin says. You can 
easily package many snacks as individual 




Nutty Energy Bites 

Associate Editor Amanda Sorell adores these 
energy bites for after-work snacks and pre- or 
post-exercise nourishment. A pared-down ver- 
sion of Rosemary Gladstar’s “Zoom Balls” recipe 
(available in her book Rosemary Gladstar’s Herbal 
Recipes for Vibrant Health; see Page 65), they’re 
easy to make and store well in the freezer. 

Yield: about 30 snack balls. 

Directions: Combine all ingredients in a large 
bowl and mix well. Roll mixture into 1-inch balls 
(make smaller or larger if desired). Try rolling the balls in cocoa powder, or extra chopped 
nuts or coconut, if you’d like. Store balls in the fridge or freezer. If frozen, pull out a 
handful and let thaw for just a few minutes, and they’ll be ready to pop in your mouth! 



Ingredients 

• 3 cupstahini 

• 1 cup nut butter 

• 2 cups honey 

• 1 cup dark chocolate chips 
(optional) 

• 8 ounces shredded coconut 

• 1 cup chopped almonds or 
nuts of your choice 
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veggies and homemade crackers into small jars. 

To make hummus, cook garbanzo beans 
(using a pressure cooker for faster prep), 
and whiz them in a food processor with 
tahini, olive oil, garlic, lemon juice and 
salt. Hummus dip adds a fliavorful protein 
boost to a snack of sliced vegetables. 

Martin recommends kohlrabi patties for 
unique freezer eats. Cut peeled kohlrabi 
into quarters, and then shred them in a 
food processor. Toss the shreds with a little 
olive oil and salt, spread it out on a shallow 
pan, and roast at 375 degrees until tender 
and some crispy browned bits have formed 
around the edges. Cool slighdy, and then 
shape into patties. Layer parchment paper 
between the patties, and freeze. 

Martin also likes to whip up homemade 
graham crackers to freeze. “Recipes for 
these abound on the Web,” she says. “I 
like to make them on the weekend and, 
as soon as they’ve cooled, pop them in 
the freezer, where they’ll stay good almost 
indefinitely. They’ll thaw in less than 10 
minutes when you pull out a few for a 
bedtime snack with a glass of milk.” 

Reader Elizabeth Smith blends 1 cup of 
homemade yogurt with a ripe banana and 
a few blueberries, pours the mixture into 
Popsicle molds, and then freezes the molds 
to make homemade yogurt pops. 

Frozen fruit is always good for smooth- 
ies. If bananas start to brown, peel them 
and throw them into the freezer to toss 
into smoothies or banana bread later. 

Bake double recipes of wholesome 
muffins or quick breads for the freezer. 
Store what you can eat readily in the 
fridge, and whenever you grab the last 



Homemade Fruit Roll-Ups 

Reader Terese Roberts makes fruit leather with her 9-year-old grandson because he loves 
the fruity treats, and she’s able to avoid processed sugar and artificial flavors and colors. 
Feel free to substitute other seasonal fruit for the strawberries. Light-colored fruits will 
benefit from a dash of lemon juice added to the 
mix to prevent darkening. If you use apples, try 
adding a little cinnamon and nutmeg, too. 

Directions: Place strawberries and water in a 
saucepan over medium heat. Heat and simmer for 
10 to 15 minutes, and then mash with a potato 
masher or puree in a food processor until smooth. 

Add honey to taste. Pour puree onto a nonstick 
dehydrator sheet or large baking pan lined with parchment paper. Dry in a food dehy- 
drator for 6 to 8 hours, or in your oven on its lowest temperature setting for 10 hours or 
more, until smooth and not sticky. Cut fruit leather and parchment paper into strips of 
desired width. Roll up. Place in airtight bags or containers, and then store in fridge. 



Ingredients 

• 4 cups strawberries, 
hulled, rinsed and chopped 

• !/2 cup water 

• 2 tbsp honey, or to taste 



servings, and then pop them into the 
freezer for later. Instead of using plas- 
tic bags, Martin cuts down on waste by 
freezing snacks and individual servings of 
meals in canning jars. 

Kongs makes small, freezable hand pies 
(a DIY version of Hot Pockets) for a snack 
or light meal. Start by making a batch of 
any standard roll or bread dough. Next, 
cook the filling, which can be anything 
from breakfast-style eggs and cheese to 
savory ham and mashed beans — all with 
chopped, seasonal veggies. Roll out the 
dough and cut it into 5-inch squares, and 
then place a mound of filling into each 
square. Fold the corners of the dough up 
around the filling, pinch them to seal, set 
them seam-side down on a baking sheet, 
and then brush the tops with melted 
butter. Bake in an oven at 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit for about 20 minutes, until 
golden-brown. They’ll freeze perfectly. 



For fast snacks, portion nuts, dried fruits, fresh 

Reader Lesley Montenaro makes big 
batches of hummus, puts one large jar of 
it in the fridge, and then divides the rest 
into 4-ounce Mason jars for the freezer, 
where they’re ready to grab when needed. 
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Plan ahead: Dry veggies into chips and meat into jerky to 
stash in small, airtight containers in the pantry, and bake a 
big batch of savory hand pies for the freezer. 



one, transfer a few more into the 
fridge so they’ll be thawed. 

Senior Associate Editor Robin 
Mather uses her freezer for now- 
and-later cooking: Cook and eat 
some now, and freeze even more 
for later. “If you’re going to go to 
the trouble of making a big pot 
of spaghetti sauce, why not freeze 
some — or even can it — so that an- 
other night, you only have to reheat 
it?” she says. The same is true of la- 
sagna, pizza (freeze it topped but 
unbaked), meatloaf, enchiladas, 
soups and so on. Mather also con- 
siders homemade vegetable, beef 
and chicken stocks convenience 
foods, because she uses these broths 
in so many recipes, and they’re easy 
to make in big batches and freeze in 
1- or 2-cup containers. 

Fast Fridge Foods 

A simple, classic snack to stash in 
the fridge is a batch of hard-boiled 
eggs. Boil a dozen on Sunday, and 
they’ll last the week. Transform a 
few into deviled eggs if you have an 
extra 10 minutes. 

Slice and store vegetables and 
fruits in snack-sized servings in the 
fridge, too. Set aside several por- 
tions right when you harvest the 
veggies from your garden or when 
you bring them home from the 
farmers market or store. If you’ve 
already refrigerated small jars or 
zip-top bags of carrot sticks, cu- 
cumber slices or small broccoli flo- 
rets, plus mini-jars of hummus or 
other dip, you’ll be able to rely on 
them when you’re busy. 

Reader Lucinda Wehrkamp loves 
chia seed pudding for a simple, satisfying 
snack. Combine 1 tablespoon of chia 
seeds, 1 tablespoon of cocoa powder, 1 
tablespoon of honey, and 1/2 cup of milk 
in a pint jar, and refrigerate for at least 8 
hours. Swap in yogurt for the milk if you 
prefer, and toss in nuts if you like. 

Many readers and editors culture home- 
made yogurt at the start of each week, and 
enjoy it with homemade granola or fruit, 
drizzled with honey or jam, dolloped atop 
baked goods, or in smoothies. 



Pantry-Stable Edibles 

Mixed nuts, trail mix and homemade 
granola divvied into small bags or jars are 
perfect pantry snacks. Make homemade 
granola bars packed with nuts and dried 
fruit, and package each individually. 
Many of our readers prep dry mixes — for 
biscuits, pancakes, cornbread and cook- 
ies — ahead of time in glass jars, too, for 
speedy baking. (Who needs Bisquick?) 

Use beef or turkey, plus simple season- 
ings, to make jerky. You can use a food 



dehydrator for this, or just your 
oven. Portion the jerky into air- 
tight containers, and it will keep 
in your pantry for two to three 
months. Find a jerky recipe at 
http://goo.gl/RD Gmz8. 

Home canners can fill the pan- 
try with jams (perfect to spread on 
homemade crackers or bread), dill 
pickles, dilly beans and applesauce. 

Crackers don’t have to come in 
a box. Make your own — such as 
the savory almond-flour crackers at 
http://goo.gl/kS Q4 5P — and store 
in airtight containers in your pantry 
for up to two weeks. 

Seasonal and Local 

Taking back snack foods and 
prepping food for larger meals are 
key aspects of embracing overall 
food conscientiousness that go 
hand-in-hand with local, seasonal 
eating. For instance, as sweet pep- 
pers and eggplant become ripe, 
roast some and then puree the 
roasted vegetables into a handy 
base for dips and spreads. Slice 
seasonal produce for fresh eating; 
make pumpkin muffins for the 
freezer in autumn; and go crazy 
with kale chips when your plants 
are at peak production. Live near 
a coast? Pressure can 8 -ounce jars 
of tuna to spread on crackers or 
to make a quick sandwich or tuna 
casserole. Or, for inland eaters with 
limited freezer space, pressure can 
chicken, beef and other meats you 
can source from local producers. 
Of course, learning how to smoke 
meat and fish will up the flavor op- 
tions of these preserved foods. 
Martin notes that taking charge of 
snack foods and freezing meals allow her 
to support small farmers and ranchers. 
“I find it satisfying to buy only toilet pa- 
per and a few non-food necessities at the 
chain grocery store. Nearly everything else 
comes from the freezer and home larder, 
and was made with ingredients from local 
producers whom, I believe, deserve my 
money and patronage more than huge 
commercial firms,” she says. “It’s self-suf- 
ficiency at its finest.” ^ 
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FULLY LOADED 

Choose the Right Trailer 
for Your Homestead 

From stock trailers to flatbeds, here’s the lowdown on your 
hauling options, plus tips on “towing” the line of safety. 




Open-deck flatbed trailers are per- 
fect for moving machinery, and can be 
loaded with bulk freight from virtually 
any angle. These handy haulers come 
with plenty of load-securing attachment 
points for chains and binder straps, and 
are also equipped with evenly spaced 
stake pockets, which can hold removable 
side panels and livestock compartments. 

Hydraulic dump trailers are useful 
for hauling bulk materials, such as feed, 
grain, manure, gravel, mulch and sand. 
Many dump trailers can also accommo- 
date a small tractor or utility vehicle (but 
probably not the college-bound teen). 

Utility trailers are generally light-duty. 
Smaller models are suitable for hauling 
lawn and garden tractors or other light 
materials, such as bagged mulch. 

Calculate Capacity 

The inexperienced hauler often as- 
sumes that size is what matters when 






By Oscar H. Will III 

T railers are a matter of economy 
and efficiency. They add value 
and possibilities to any tow ve- 
hicle, but they also add liabilities and 
responsibilities. Towing isn’t quite as 
simple as hitching a trailer to your 
truck and heading down the road, but 
anyone who is comfortable behind the 
wheel of a vehicle can master the art 
of towing. 



The Right Rig 

For hauling livestock, you can use a 
general-purpose stock trailer. Ranchers 
often prefer a pipe-and-panel stock 
trailer with at least one fore-and-aft 
partition. Those trailers can easily ac- 
commodate a small tractor with imple- 
ments, as well as move a teenager off 
to college (you might want to clean it 
first, depending on the teen). 

Specialized hog and sheep haulers 
have a lower height. 



Be conscious of 
weight ratings for 
your tow vehicle, 
tires and trailer 
axles. This stock 
trailer may only 
haul one bull safely 
(see “Calculate 
Capacity,” right). 
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A hitch for every purpose: Light-duty, ball 
and socket hitches are common (above), 
but pintle hooks (center) are better suited 
to heavy-duty tag-along trailers. Fifth-wheel 
(top right) and gooseneck (right) hitches haul 
unpredictable loads, such as livestock. 

choosing a trailer, but weight is more 
important. Consider a 16-foot tag-along 
livestock trailer with a 5,000-pound 
gross vehicle weight rating (GVWR). 
While it might have room inside for four 
1,500-pound bulls, simple math reveals 
that you cant haul 6,000 pounds of bull 
at once. So, how much bull can you haul? 

The stock trailers 5,000-pound GVWR 
includes the combined weight of the 
trailer and the cargo. The trailer weighs 
2,500 pounds when clean and empty, so 
its payload capacity is 2,500 pounds. Or 
is it? The trailers GVWR is based on the 
capacity of its axles and, to some extent, 
its framework, but what about tires? Our 
test-case trailer has a pair of axles under- 
neath, each with a 2,500-pound gross axle 
weight rating (GAWR). But the four tire 
sidewalls show that they’re rated for 1,000 
pounds each. 




This brings the actual GVWR down to 
4,000 pounds, which leaves enough capac- 
ity to haul one of the 1,500-pound bulls 
after deducting the 2,500-pound weight 
of the trailer. If the trailer is full of manure 
or caked with mud or ice, it won’t have 
enough capacity to haul even one bull. 
In summary, to calculate actual capacity, 
choose the lowest weight rating from the 




GVWR, GAWR and tire ratings, and then 
subtract the actual weight of the trailer. 

Just as critical is knowing whether your 
tow vehicle is suited to a specific trailer. 
Vehicle manufacturers provide a gross 
combination weight rating (GGWR), 
which is defined as the combined weight 
of the loaded trailer and truck when 
hitched together. The GGWR sets the 
highest weight limit for total payload. 

Getting Hitched 

If you tow with a pickup, frame- 
attached hitch mounts are typically 
located ahead of the rear axle (“goose- 
neck” or “fifth-wheel”) or behind it (“tag- 
along”). In many cases, the pickup’s rear 
bumper is rated as a hitch mount, and 
many farm trailers are coupled to balls 
bolted to the bumper’s center. Most vans 
and larger SUVs can be outfitted with 
hitch mounts attached to the frame be- 
hind the rear axle; some come equipped 
with rear bumpers with towing capacity. 

The hitch receiver is an ideal mount: 
a 2-inch-square steel socket centered 
beneath the rear bumper. The socket is 



Trust Your Mirrors 

Backing up requires low speed, vigilance with your mirrors, and knowledge that the 
trailer will move in the opposite direction that you steer the tow vehicle. For example: 

A driver needed to maneuver a small trailer around a gradual 90-degree curve. She 
pulled the entire rig straight forward ahead of the turn (A) and began to back up. Note 
that she started by turning the car’s front wheels to the left (B). In reverse, that made 
the back of the car head left, which pulled the trailer’s coupler to the left, effectively 
aiming the rear of the trailer to the right. 

Well into the turn, the driver turned the car’s wheels slightly to the right (C) to allow 
the car to follow the trailer and to end the turn. (Novices tend to overcorrect at this 
point — rather than gradually straightening the truck with respect to the trailer, they 
cause the trailer to turn opposite the desired direction. If that occurs, get out of re- 
verse and pull the rig forward to straighten things out before backing up again.) 

For this maneuver, the driver watched the right-side mirror, or the same side as the 
turn. Resist the urge to look over your shoulder — hitting a fence post with the front of 
your vehicle as it swings around a curve is just as frustrating as backing into a tree. 
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PmEeccion Against ^ght Time Predaccr Animals 
Nite’Guard Solar attacks the deepast primal fear of night 
animals, that of being discovened. When the sun goes 
dcwn, Nite*Qjaind beglna to flash. The simple fact Is that 
a “flash of light’’ is sensed as an eye and becomes an 
immediace threat to the most ferocious nighit animals, 
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FULLY EQUIPPED, VERSATILE PERFORMANCE 

Forget stripped-down starter tractors and costly add-ons - every NorTrac tractor is 
fully equipped to deliver the versatility you demand, at a fraction of the cost. 

NEW MODELS, MORE CHOICES 

With new models and more configurations, NorTrac has the right tractor for your 
acreage. 

RUGGED AND RELIABLE 

NorTrac uses time-tested technology for years of service and easy maintenance. 

SERVICE AND SUPPORT FROM PEOPLE YOU TRUST 

20-1- years in the business, along with assembly, inspection and testing in Burnsville, 
Minnesota, make NorTrac a great choice for quality, service and product support. 



CaH 1 - 800 - 521-0438 or go to 
WWW.R0lTt3C.C0in for more information 
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designed to receive different hitches, 
which can be pinned into the socket and 
easily swapped for a different style. 

The most commonly encountered 
hitch systems match a ball on the tow 
vehicle to a socket coupler on the trailer s 
tongue. All have a specific weight rating. 
Light-duty tag-along hitches are gener- 
ally rated for trailer tongue weights of 
less than 500 pounds. Weight distribu- 
tion attachments, required for towing 
tag-along Class IV and heavier unclas- 
sified trailers, apply leverage across the 
hitch and place some of the trailer’s 
load on the tow vehicle’s front axle to 
keep tongue weights within specifica- 
tion. Other heavy-duty tag-along trailers 
might be equipped with a ring-shaped 
coupler “lunette eye” — a pintle hook 
on the tow vehicle is required to make 
that hitch. 

When routinely towing heavier or lon- 
ger loads, gooseneck or fifth-wheel sys- 
tems are ideal. These heavy-duty hitches 
are sometimes rated for up to 25,000 
pounds GVWR. The gooseneck system 
consists of a 2 yi6-inch-diameter ball 
located in the truck’s bed, attached to 
its frame through a heavy-duty mount, 
and a large socket coupler built into the 
trailer. The fifth-wheel system consists 
of a slotted plate “fifth-wheel” with a re- 
taining latch located in the pickup’s bed 
(solidly attached to the truck’s frame) 
and a kingpin coupler on the trailer. 
Nearly every semitrailer combination 
on the highway today has this hitching 
system. After hitching a trailer to a tow 
vehicle, both need to share an electrical 
system so that all required lights on both 
vehicles operate together. This coupling 
is accomplished with standard plug-and- 
socket combinations; use an adapter if 
the plug and socket don’t match. 

Higher GVWR trailers are often 
equipped with electric brakes or electri- 
cally actuated hydraulic brakes. Power 
for these braking systems comes from the 
tow vehicle’s electrical socket via an in- 
ertia-sensing brake controller that keeps 
them in sync with the tow vehicle’s brakes. 
Hit the brake pedal hard, and the trailer 
will brake rapidly and with more force 
than it would with a lighter touch. Most 
controllers allow manual trailer-brake 
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activation and power adjustment to ac- 
commodate different loads. 

Load Control 

Each trailer’s GVWR is based on an 
evenly distributed, maximum payload, 
which is easy to achieve with grain in a 
dump trailer, but not so easy with sheep 
in a livestock trailer. As you fill any trailer, 
do your best to distribute the weight as 
evenly as possible for adequate load con- 
trol and safety. Static loads are more pre- 
dictable and safe, so confine livestock or 
liquids, if at all possible. Their movement 
should be limited to have minimal effect 
on the trailer’s tongue weight or pitch. 
You can successfully load dry goods into 
an enclosed trailer with careful packing, 
but strap portions of the load to the trail- 
er’s floor or walls to avoid shifting. 

Securing freight on a flatbed is an ab- 
solute must — even if it’s just a load of 
hay. State and federal Department of 
Transportation (DOT) load-binding 
rules continually evolve — check your 
state dot’s regulations at least once 
a year. Exceeding the binding system’s 
weight rating is a sure way to earn an ex- 
pensive ticket or huge liability damages 
if it fails — even in an accident that isn’t 
your fault. 

Trailer tongue weight should be ap- 
proximately 10 percent of a trailer’s 
loaded weight. This is critical for tag- 
along trailers because goosenecks and 
fifth-wheels are designed with an un- 
laden tongue weight approaching 10 
percent of the GVWR. Moving freight 
forward increases the tongue weight, 
which can overload the truck’s rear axle 
and lighten its front end enough to 
make steering difficult. Moving freight 
behind the rear trailer axle can result in 
negative tongue weight and cause tow 
vehicle instability. ^ 



Grit magazine’s Editor-in-Chief Hank 
Will has pulled many types of trailers 
over thousands of miles, carrying hay, 
livestock, machinery, and even his 
children’s household goods. He installs 
his own hitches, secures his own loads, 
and takes towing safety seriously. 



Snow Pushers clear snow easily! 




Adjustable skid shoes 
are made of abrasion 
resistant steel for reliable 
performance 



24 Series for Sub-Compact or 
Compact Tractors up to 50 HP 

• Choice of premium rubber 
or alloy steel cutting edge 

• Available in widths of 5', 6' or 7' 

• Robotically welded for consistent 
quality and strength 

• 36 Series also available for skid steer 
loaders & utility tractors from 50-90 HP 



Engineered, Designed 
and Manufactured 
in the USA 




Worksaver, Inc., P.O. Box 100, Litchfield, IL 62056-0100 
Phone: 21 7-324-5973 • Fax: 21 7-324-3356 
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Ecoihfl Heat Powered Stove Fan 

• Creates its own electricity 

• Feel the heat from your wood 
stove up fo 38% faster 

• Up to 18% fuel savings 

• Silent operation 



Available at Select: 

U^TRHCrOK 
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TractorStpply.coni 



Hardware 



More warmth for you 
and your family 



stove fan 



For more information go to www.ecofan.com 

Caframo Limited. 501273 Grey Rdl, Georgian Bluffs, ON, NOH 2T0, Canada, 
Phone: 519-534-1080, Toll Free North America; 1-800-567-3556, Fax: 519-534-1088 
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Our Quest to Create a 

SUSTAINABLE 

FARM 

By growing our own food and producing our own energy, 
we’re getting closer to achieving a practical and productive 
farmstead with a positive net impact on the planet. 



By Bryan Welch 

W hen my wife and I were in our early 20s, cash-strapped 
with our first baby in diapers, someone told me that 
the secret to financial security was to make a budget 
and live by it. So I made a budget. 

My budget showed that we would have $11 per month in dis- 
posable income, if no one went to the doctor and neither of our 
decrepit cars ever needed repair. As if It didn’t present a path to 
financial security. It did, however, demonstrate the value of a veg- 



etable garden. By starting to grow most of our own food, we saved 
a few hundred dollars — and that summer, a few hundred dollars 
made a lot of difference. More importandy, our family established 
a collective vision, gestated in that garden, of efficient self-reliance. 
We visualized a goal we’ve been working toward ever since. 

Positivity Puzzle 

These days, we’re no longer so focused on stretching grocery 
money. Instead, we’re fascinated by the idea that we can produce 
food efficiently — for us and a bunch of other people — and that 
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Controlled pasture burning restores nutrients and maintains plant health for optimal grazing. 



our lifestyle can have a positive net impact 
on the global environment. 

That’s right, a positive impact. Maybe. 

We now live on 50 acres of tallgrass prai- 
rie in eastern Kansas. We raise sheep, cattle, 
goats and chickens for meat. With every 
passing year, our managed grazing makes 
the land more fertile. With photovoltaics 
(PV) installed on our barn roof, we gener- 
ate more electricity than we consume. We 
do most of our driving in an electric car, 
also powered by our home’s solar system. 

A solar-thermal hot-water system provides 
plenty of hot showers. Our vegetable gar- 
den — the seed that started it all — remains. 

When we socialize with urban friends, we bask in their admira- 
tion of our country skills. We smile modesdy and tell subtly self- 
congratulatory stories about the joys of the garlic crop and how the 
arugula complements a homegrown rack of lamb. 

But compared with our farmer friends, we are pathetically un- 
skilled. I don’t weld and I’m helpless when confronted by any 
significant mechanical problem. Plumbing terrifies me. 

To make our farm economically self-reliant, we would need 
to employ all of those skills and more. Instead, we make most 
of our money elsewhere and pay 
mechanics, plumbers and welders 
when necessary. We’re emphati- 
cally not supporting ourselves fi- 
nancially as farmers. 

Rather than measuring our 
farm’s efficiency economically, 
we concentrate on solving the 
puzzle of figuring out how our 
home, farm and lifestyle can have 
the most positive net impact on 
the planet. How can we, and our 
neighbors, engage in a system 
that’s mindful of the land and sus- 
tainable for future generations? 

Carbon In, 

Carbon Out 

Unsustainable farming practices 
worldwide contribute to increased 
levels of carbon dioxide, methane 
and other greenhouse gases in the 
air, which get trapped at the Earth’s surface and promote climate 
change. Concern about the carbon in our atmosphere has led us 
to focus new attention on how we farm and live. 

Whenever we burn fossil fuels, we are taking carbon stored in 
the Earth and releasing it into the atmosphere, where it contributes 
to climate change. When farmers use synthetic fertilizers and plow 
the land to grow bumper crops for livestock and humans, they af- 
fect the environment in much the same way, and steadily deplete 
the soil of its natural fertility. 



Conversely, when my wife and I graze our animals in a carefully 
managed way on natural prairie, it has the opposite effect. Grazing 
animals on perennial pasture actually improves soil health and se- 
questers carbon in the soil. In fact, a lot of scientists think a healthy 
prairie may be as, or even more, effective at removing carbon from 
the atmosphere as the same acreage of rain forest. 

Here’s how it works: Plants use solar-powered photosynthe- 
sis to combine carbon dioxide from the air with water to form 
carbohydrates — sugars and starches. Over thousands of years, 
prairie plants have evolved together with herds of bison, deer, elk 

and other grazers. These herds eat 
prairie plants down to the ground, 
and, in response, the plants re- 
balance themselves by allowing 
some of their deep roots to die. 
These decomposing roots become 
carbon-rich humus. The prairie 
plants are adapted to recover from 
the grazing and grow new leaves 
and roots quickly each time the 
herds graze their tops down. This 
means that the more often the 
herds graze off the tops, the more 
carbon-rich humus is stored deep 
in the soil. In addition, legumes 
in the pastures replenish essential 
nitrogen, and deep-rooted peren- 
nial species mine the subsoil for 
minerals and bring them to the 
surface. The grazing animals also 
distribute nutrient-rich manure 
evenly across the grassland. 

These are the principles behind the success of managed intensive 
grazing systems, similar to how we raise livestock on our farm. 
Earmers can optimize this solar-powered, soil-building, carbon-se- 
questering process by creating diverse pastures with plants region- 
ally adapted to thrive in each growing season. Meat, dairy and eggs 
produced via this pastured system are also much more nutritious 
than products from animals fed grain in confinement operations. 

What a great story: The pastures feed our herds and we harvest 
the nutrient-rich meat, while at the same time our pasture plants 



Frisky kids frolic in freshly set-out hay on a winter day. 
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This solar-thermal system taps the sun’s rays to heat the home’s H2O. 



store carbon and our soil grows more fertile. (This is how the 
deep, fertile prairie soils have been formed around the world.) No 
outside fertilizers are needed — our farm is truly solar-powered and 
beyond sustainable! 

So, our cattle, sheep and goats are carbon sequestration ma- 
chines. Plus, our meat, eggs and vegetables travel a lot less than gro- 
cery store fare, because they mosdy come from our own property, 
or from our friends and neighbors. We think that’s cool. 

Investing in the Power of the Sun 

Nearly 70 percent of the electricity residents in the United States 
consume comes from fossil fuels, which contribute to growing 
levels of greenhouse gases in the atmosphere that are throwing our 
climate out of balance. Equally vexing, from my family’s perspec- 
tive, is that we can’t control the effects that the extraction and use 
of fossil fuels have on the world. We know fossil fuels pollute. We 
know the industrial processes for extracting, refining and distribut- 
ing them also have negative environmental consequences. And we 
know some of the countries we buy them from have leaders who 
don’t share our concerns about human rights. When we fill our 
tanks with fossil fuels, we are conscious that we’re not doing good 
in the world. 

We’ve made two investments that have dramatically reduced our 
reliance on fossil fuels. The first and most important was installing 
26 PV solar panels on the roof of our barn. In summer, they pro- 
duce about twice the electricity we consume, pushing the surplus 



out onto the grid for others to use. In winter, they produce about 
half the energy we consume, and we buy the rest from our local 
utility. Over the course of a year, we’re just about even, producing 
a little more electricity than we consume. 

Through our solar contractor, we contacted a local bank 
that was willing to help us lease our system for about $I45 a 
month — almost exactly the amount of our average electricity 
bill before we installed the panels. The lease gets gradually more 
expensive each year, which we rationalize with the assumption 
that electricity from the utility company will gradually get more 
expensive as well. Even if it doesn’t, we don’t mind. At the end of 
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The DR® STUMP GRINDER uses 
carbide-tipped cutting teeth (taking 
360 "bites" per second) to reduce any 
stump to a pile of woodchips. Grinds 
stumps below ground level so they are 
gone forever! 




• Quickly eliminate any stump 

without digging, burning, or 
chemicals. 

• New, more powerful 

and lower-priced models. 

• Now towable with 
your riding mower 
orATV. 



I FREE SHIPPING 



1 YEAR TRIAL 



SOME LIMITATIONS APPLY 



Call for FREE DVD and Catalog! 



TOLL-FREE 



800 - 343-9421 
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I FARM FENCE SUPPLIES 

Ffljt, Friendly Service and Expert Advice 



FREE 

SHIPPING! 
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KENCOVE ELECTRIC NETTING 



Superior protection from 
predators 

Lightweight, portable 
design for easy installation 

Available in green, orange, 
and white 

Ideal for pigs, poultry, goats, 
and sheep 



$110.50 



(NPCW2 Featured) 



Call now for your free fence guide & catalog 
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Welch’s Chevy Volt requires minimal maintenance and gasoline. 



our 15 -year lease, well be able to buy our system for less than 20 
percent of its original cost. 

One of the loveliest qualities of photovoltaics is their durabil- 
ity; they suffer little wear and tear. Our system has no moving 
parts — just 26 panels, some wires, a few switches, and an inverter 
that conditions the raw current for use in our home. The panels 
do lose efficiency slightly over time, but the experts say we’ll still 
have 80 to 90 percent of our generating capacity after 25 years. 

For years, we debated whether to mount solar panels on the 
south-facing roof of our house, as we didn’t want to cut down 
the trees shading that area. The solar engineers had an answer: 
Put the setup on the east-facing roof of the barn, and add one or 
two panels to make up for the loss of efficiency. Duh. 



Now, our lights, refrigerators, freezers, air conditioner, com- 
puters, phones and just about everything else that consumes 
energy in our home run on power we generate using just the 
sun, some silicon and a few thousand feet of wire to move the 
energy around. 

To heat our water, we have a separate solar-thermal hot- 
water system that heats food-grade glycerin in solar collectors 
and circulates it through a heat exchanger. The pump that 
moves the glycerin is powered by a PV panel, so when the sun 
is shining, the glycerin gets to work. (I confess to taking long, 
guilt-free showers.) 

Electric Cruising 

After the solar collectors, our second most important invest- 
ment was our Chevy Volt electric car, which goes 30 to 40 
miles on plug-in solar electricity before switching to its gasoline- 
powered backup engine. Most days, I don’t use any gasoline at 
all. It’s the best car I’ve ever owned, in everyway. It’s fun to drive. 
It’s quick. It’s comfortable. And in my first 40,000 miles, I spent 
only $ 1 16 in maintenance. That’s right — 40,000 miles, $116. 

After driving the Volt for three years. I’ve concluded that elec- 
tric cars are just better vehicles. Electric motors are more efficient 
and powerful than internal-combustion engines, per unit of 
energy consumed, and electric motors can run 10 times as long 
before needing to be rebuilt. Even if I buy electricity from our 
utility company, the cost per mile of an electric car is only about 
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Use the all-steel Meadow 
Creature® Broadfork to break 
new ground, aerate beds, 
and cultivate perennials. 



"This is a 
^ perfect tool" 

- Joel Salatin, 

Poly face Farm 
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Snorkel Wood-Fired Hot Tubs 

The Art and Soul ofTuhhing^^ 



Classic Wood Hot Tub. 




Cozy Wood Heat 



Natural, wood-fired hot tubbing in beautiful 
Western Red Cedar Tubs at half the price of plastic 
spas. Ingenious underwater wood stove gets 
water piping hot fast for mere pennies. Perfect 
relaxation... hot water & crackling fire. In use 
from Nepal to Death Valley and backyards everywhere. 



• Real Wood Beauty 

• High-Efficiency Underwater Wood Stove 

• Gas & electric heated systems ALSO available 

• Remarkably Affordable Luxury 

• Self-Sufficient & Hassle-Free 

• Deliciously Relaxing * w: /t » 



CALL TOLL FREE 



m 



1 - 800 - 962-6208 



www.snorkd.com Dept.Mi5XA 
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1 5 percent of the cost of running a similar 
car on gas — and the EV pollutes less, too. 
What s not to love? 




Barn-mounted solar panels and grass-fed sheep both harvest energy provided by the sun. 



Our Aspirations 

We still burn propane (a byproduct of 
natural-gas processing and petroleum re- 
fining) for heat. This fall, we hope to re- 
place our propane furnace and our old 
air conditioner with a geothermal electric 
heat pump, which will provide heating, 

AC, and supplemental hot water for when 
our solar hot water system can’t keep up. 

Geothermal systems operate via under- 
ground piping that takes advantage of the 
relatively stable temperature of the Earth. By installing a piping 
loop and a ground-source heat pump, we’ll minimize the amount 
of heating and cooling we’ll need to fuel with electricity. We’ll be 
an all-electric, all-solar household. Goodbye, propane tank. 

Our farm truck and our tractor both burn diesel. Unfortunately, 
we haven’t found an efficient way to eliminate our diesel use. So, 
we drive and haul as litde as possible. If we were handier, we might 
collect and refine used vegetable oil to burn instead. Our neighbor 
does. If we had more time, we could probably double or triple 
our garden’s vegetable production. We might even grow our own 
grain for breads and pastas. But veggie-oil diesel and homegrown 



pastas are, for now, a bit more than we can handle. So, as always, 
we have aspirations and puzzles to solve. In a way, that’s the best 
thing about the quest to do as much good — or as little harm — as 
we can in the world. We never run out of puzzles. ^ 



Bryan Welch was the publisher of Mother Earth News for 15 years, 
and is now CEO of B The Change Media. In between rounds of 
moving livestock with his trusty sheepdogs, he authored Beautiful 
and Abundant: Building the World We Want, available on Page 65. 




HEATING WITH WOOD THIS WINTER? 



WE CAN HELP. 

Lehman's is your source for wood heating 
and cooking stoves, fireplaces and 
accessories. Keep your family warm and 
your bills low with a wood stove. No power? 
No problem! Non-electric appliances, tools, 
gadgets, cookware, toys and more. 

.. LEHMANS.COM .. 
800 . 438.5346 
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Order today! 

Call (800) 456'6018 or visit 
www.MotherEarthLiving.com/Eazistore 



Innovative, Space-Saving 

Eazistore Cookware 



Space-saving design 

Reduces storage space by 50 percent 



Multilayer base for even heat distribution 
Dishwasher-safe 
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FIX, FREEZE, FEAST 

Saving time and money is easiest with 
make-ahead meals. In Fix, Freeze, Feast, 
you’ll find all the instructions you need to 
make delicious meals in advance, freeze 
them, and then enjoy them whenever 
you want. With more than 100 recipes, 
including beef, pork, chicken and vege- 
tarian meals, as well as pastas and Mexican-style dishes, you’ll 
be on your way to filling your freezer with delicious meals 
that, once thawed, will take just minutes to put on the table. 
#42S2 S6.99 




MAKE-AHEAD 
MEALS MADE 

HEALTHY 



MAKE-AHEAD MEALS 
MADE HEALTHY 

Serve your family the best, most 
nutritious food, and save time and 
money, with this mega-delicious 
guide to preparing fix-and-freeze 
meals to enjoy any night of your 
crazy-busy week! Unlike the sodium- 
laced, preservative-filled meals you might find in your 
grocer’s freezer aisles, this book features all-natural recipes 
full of flavors that come to life the instant you reheat them. 
#7154 $19.99 
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THE FOUR SEASON FARM 
GARDENER’S COOKBOOK 

The Four Season Farm Gardener’s 
Cookbook is two books in one. It’s a 
year-round, seasonal cookbook with 120 
recipes to maximize the fruits (and veg- 
etables!) of your gardening labor. It’s also a 
step-by-step garden guide full of easy-to-follow instructions 
and plans for different gardens. It covers properly sizing a 
garden, nourishing the soil, and the importance of rotating 
crops and planning ahead. 

#6545 $22.95 

FLOUR WATER SALT YEAST 

There are few things more satisfying 
than biting into a freshly made, crisp- 
on-the-outside yet soft-and-supple-on- 
the-inside slice of perfecdy baked bread. 
In Flour Water Salt Yeast, baker Ken 
Forkish translates his obsessively honed 
craft into scores of recipes for rustic 
boules, Neapolitan-style pizzas, and more — all suited for 
the home baker. 

#7663 $35.00 




I CHARCUTERIE 

Charcuterie is a culinary specialty that 
originally referred to the creation and 
preservation of pork products, such as 
salami and prosciutto. This book pres- 
ents 125 recipes that are both intriguing 
to professionals and accessible to home 
cooks, and include salted, air-dried ham; mortadella and 
soppressata; and even spicy, smoked almonds. 

#6403 S19.2S 

ONE-HOUR CHEESE 

It’s a DIY cook’s dream come true: 
It’s pizza night, and you’ve made not 
only the crust and sauce, but the 
mozzarella, too. Or, you’re whipping 
up quesadillas for a snack, using 
your homemade Triple Pepper Hack 
cheese. This book includes 16 recipes 
for fresh cheeses that can be made in an hour or less, using 
readily available ingredients and tools. And, they’ll be more 
delicious than store-bought! 

#7407 $14.95 



=1 THE ART OF NATURAL 
CHEESEMAKING 

David Asher practices and preaches a 
traditional, but increasingly counter- 
cultural, way of making cheese — one 
that is namral and intuitive, grounded 
in ecological principles and biological 
science. Introductory chapters explore 
and explain the basic elements of cheese (milk, culmres, 
rennet and salt), required tools, and the cheese cave. 

#7640 $34.95 



SAVING THE SEASON 

Strawberry jam. Pickled beets. These 
are the tastes of Kevin West’s Southern 
childhood, tastes that inspired him to 
“save the season.” Here, West presents 
200 recipes for sweet and savory jams, 
pickles, cordials, cocktails, candies and 
more. This book is the ultimate guide 
for cooks and the only book you need to save the season 
throughout the entire year. 

#7693 $35.00 







MEALS IN A JAR 

Meals in a Jar provides step-by-step, 
detailed instructions for creating all-nat- 
ural breakfast, lunch and dinner options 
that you can keep on a shelf and prepare 
in minutes. These scrumptious recipes 
allow even the most inexperienced chefs 
to serve delicious dishes. Not only are 
these meals perfect for after-school study sessions and 
rushed evenings, they also make for tasty fare on family 
camping trips and can be lifesavers in times of disaster. 

#6657 $15.95 

HOMEMADE FOR SALE 

Homemade for Sale is the first 
authoritative guide to conceiving 
and launching your own home-based 
food starmp. Packed with profiles 
of successful cott£^e-food entrepre- 
neurs, this comprehensive and acces- 
sible resource covers everything you 
need to get cooking for your customers, creating the items 
that by their very namre are specialized and unique. 

#7537 $22.95 

FERMENTED FOODS 
FOR HEALTH 

Fermented Foods for Health includes 
meal plans of fermented foods for 
addressing specific ailments and repair- 
ing the metabolism. Author Deirdre 
Rawlings includes 75 delicious reci- 
pes that show readers how to ferment 
everything from vegetables and fruits to meat and dairy. 
She explains how to use each ferment to realize specific 
health benefits, such as balancing the body’s pH, increasing 
enzyme production or strengthening immunity. 

#6764 $21.99 

COMFORT FOOD 
COOKBOOK 

Bring tasty, old-fashioned comfort food 
to your table at every meal with the 
Comfort Food Cookbook, a collection 
of more than 230 recipes from the 
archives of Grit, a long-running coun- 
try-lifestyle magazine. Discover how 
easy it is to make delicious biscuits, cornbread and other 
classic family favorites with wholesome ingredients. 

#7289 $24.99 
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ROSEMARY GLADSTAR’S 
q HERBAL RECIPES FOR 
VIBRANT HEALTH 

This practical compendium of 
herbal wisdom is a must-have for 
everyone. Promote vibrant health 
and radiant beauty, soothe everyday 
ailments, and ease stress and anxiety 
with 175 simple herbal recipes for everything from infant 
colic or dry skin to cold symptoms or insomnia. 

#4885 $16.95 









GO WILD 

Harvard Medical School Professor John 
Ratey, M.D., and journalist Richard 
Manning investigate the power of living 
with awareness of our genetic makeup 
when making choices in the areas of diet, 
exercise, sleep and more. Go Wild exam- 
ines how understanding our core DNA 
will help US combat modern diseases and psychological 
aflflictions, from diabetes to depression. 

#7449 $27.00 



HANDS-ON 
HEALING REMEDIES 

Author Stephanie Tourles offers 
150 original recipes for herbal 
balms, oils, salves, liniments and 
other topical ointments you can 
j make to treat a wide range of 
I conditions, from headaches and 
backaches to arthritis, tendonitis, 
fungal infections, anxiety, cuts and scrapes, splinters, and 
cracked skin. These preparations are all-namral, effective, 
safe, and fun to prepare. 

#6496 $18.95 

HERBAL GODDESS 

Master herbalist Amy Jirsa offers recipes 
and ideas for exploring and embracing 
the distinctive qualities of 12 power- 
ful healing herbs — chamomile, rose, 
dandelion, holy basil, nettle, calendula, 
lavender, and more — by immersing 
yourself in every aspect of the herb and 
naturally coming to understand its innate properties. She 
guides you through this immersion with delicious teas 
and foods, luxurious salves, skin and hair care treatments, 
complementary yoga poses, meditations and more. 

#7605 $19.95 
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500 TIME-TESTED HOME 
REMEDIES AND THE 
SCIENCE BEHIND THEM 

From insect bites, insomnia and 
upset stomach to nasal congestion, 
stress and heart health, this book 
offers easy, effective recipes to bolster 
your resistance to illness, ease aches 
and pains, and manage minor ail- 
ments naturally. The authors explain the science behind 
these remedies, debunk common myths, and let you know 
when to call the doctor. The book’s 500 recipes contain 
readily available, inexpensive and safe ingredients. 

#7017 $21.99 



DENTAL HERBALISM 

The authors provide recipes for herbal 
toothpastes and rinses, poultices for oral 
pain and inflammation, and teas and 
tinctures for intervention, prevention, 
and daily dental care. This authoritative 
yet practical guide empowers each of us 
to reclaim the health of our mouths and 
sustain a full, strong set of teeth for a lifetime. 

#7621 $19.95 




To order, call toll-free 800-234-3368 (outside the United States and for customer service, call 
785-274-4365), or go to www.MotherEarthNews.com/Shopping. Mention code MMEPAFA2. 
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EPIC TOMATOES 

Craig FeHoullier, tomato adviser for 


GARDEN 

PRIMER 


THE GARDEN PRIMER 

2“d edition 






Seed Savers Exchange, offers everything 
a tomato enthusiast needs to know 
about growing more than 200 varieties 
of tomatoes — from sowing seeds, plant- 


= 7 '^ . 


The most comprehensive and entertain- 
ing single-volume gardening reference 
ever printed now focuses on 100 percent 
organic methods. This updated version 






ing and cultivating to collecting seeds at 
the end of the season. He also offers a 


of Barbara Damrosch’s classic guide reju- 
venates the original material while main- 





comprehensive guide to the various pests and diseases of 
tomatoes and explains how best to prevent or survive them. 
#7504 $19.95 

THE SEED GARDEN 

With clear instructions, lush photo- 
graphs, and easy-to-comprehend pro- 
files on individual vegetable crops, this 
book teaches readers how to go about 
conserving important varieties for 
fumre generations and for planting out 
in next years garden. The Seed Garden 
also provides a deeper understanding of the importance 
of saving genetically valuable varieties of vegetables that 
have evolved over the centuries through careful selection by 
farmers and home gardeners. 

#7618 $29.95 

THE WILD 
WISDOM OF WEEDS 

The Wild Wisdom of Weeds is the only 
book on foraging edible weeds that 
focuses on the 13 weeds found all over 
the world, each of which offer culinary 
and medicinal value. The 13 plants cov- 
ered in this book are dandelion, mallow, 
purslane, plantain, thistle, amaranth, 
dock, mustard, grass, chickweed, clover, lambs-quarters 
and knotweed. Including more than 100 unique recipes, 
Katrina Blairs book teaches us how to prepare these wild 
plants from root to seed. 

#7435 $29.95 
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THE EDIBLE 
FLOWER GARDEN 

The Edible Fbwer Garden is a beau- 
tiful collection of flowers that can 
be used for cookery — from candied 
violets and roses to decorate appe- 
tizers and cakes; to nasturtiums for 
a colorful shrimp salad; to daylily 
buds, pink clover and wild mustard 
flowers that are tossed together in a spectacular stir-fry. 

#6665 $16.95 



raining its primary appeal: practical, creative ideas and the 
friendly style of an “old-fashioned dirt farmer.” 

#3896 $18.95 



SEED LIBRARIES 

A growing movement is striving to pre- 
serve and expand our stock of heritage and 
heirloom edible plant varieties through 
seed saving and sharing. Seed Libraries is 
a practical guide to saving seeds through 
community programs, providing step-by- 
step instructions for setting up a seed 
library, a wealth of ideas to help attract patrons and keep 
the momentum going, examples of existing libraries, and 
other types of seed-saving partnerships. 

#7539 $19.95 



EDIBLE LANDSCAPING 
2"d EDITION 

Rosalind Creasy’s expertise on edibles 
and how to incorporate them into beau- 
tifully designed, outdoor environments 
was first showcased in the original edi- 
tion of Edible Landscaping, hailed by 
gardeners as a game-changing classic. 
Drawing on the author’s decades of research and experi- 
ence, this new edition presents everything you need to 
know to create an inviting home landscape that will yield 
mouthwatering vegetables, fruits, nuts and berries. 

#4565 $44.95 



THE EDIBLE 
HERB GARDEN 

This book is full of practical infor- 
mation and personal experience, 
with plenty of detail on how to take 
your herbs from the garden to the 
table with panache. 

#2324 $16.95 





THE TAG OF 

VEGETABLE GARDENING 

In her latest book, groundbreaking gar- 
den writer Carol Deppe focuses on 
some of the most popular home garden 
vegetables — tomatoes, green beans, 
peas and leafy greens — and through 
them illustrates the key principles and 
practices that gardeners need to know to successfully plant 
and grow just about any food crop. 

#7545 $24.95 

THE ORGANIC 
MEDICINAL HERB FARM 

Whether you’re trying to farm 
medicinal plants, culinary herbs or 
at-risk native herbs exclusively, or are 
simply wanting to add herbs to the 
crops you’re already growing, success- 
ful small-scale herb farmers Jeff and 
Melanie Carpenter will guide you 
through the entire process. The Carpenters cover all the 
basic practical information farmers need to know to get an 
organic herb farm up and running. 

#7617 $39.95 



GROW A LITTLE 
FRUIT TREE 

Expert pruner Ann Ralph reveals a sim- 
ple yet revolutionary secret that keeps 
an ordinary fruit tree much smaller than 
normal. The resulting litde trees take 
up less space, require less care, offer an 
easy and bountiful harvest, and make a 
fruitful addition to any home landscape. Discount available 
until Nov. 30, 2015. 





#7565 S12.71 



ROSEMARY GLADSTAR’S 
MEDICINAL HERBS 

With Rosemary Gladstar’s expert advice, 
anyone can make their own herbal rem- 
edies for common ailments, such as 
dandelion-burdock tincmre for sluggish 
digestion or lavender-lemon balm tea for 
stress relief Gladstar profiles 33 of the most common and 
versatile healing plants, and she then shows you how to 
grow, harvest, prepare and use them. 

#5948 $14.95 






PRACTICAL PROJECTS 
FOR SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

In Practical Projects for Self-Sufficiency, 
you’ll find a couple dozen projects to 
help you develop and grow your self- 
reliant lifestyle. The projects are orga- 
nized into four categories: Food Prep 
and Preservation, Homestead, Garden, 
and Animals. This book shows you 
exactly how to do each project by employing beautiful 
photos and complete plans. 



#7400 $19.99 



PROJECTS TO GET 
YOU OFF THE GRID 

This collection of 20 projects illustrate just 
Hf simple it can be to make your own 

KiHiWi backyard chicken coop or turn a wine 
barrel into a rainwater collector — plus 
so much more. This collection from 
Instructables uses the best that their online 
community has to offer, turning a far-reaching group of 
people into a mammoth database of ideas to make life bet- 
ter, easier, and in this case, greener. 

#6917 $14.95 





SOAP CRAFTING 

In Soap Grafting, author Anne-Marie 
Faiola walks you through every step 
of 31 exciting recipes, complete with 
simple instructions and great photo- 
graphs. She makes it easy to master 
the techniques you need and produce 
the soaps you want, whether for home 
use or to sell. 

#6851 $19.95 



BUILD YOUR OWN 
BEEKEEPING 
EQUIPMENT 

Tony Pisano’s step-by-step illustrated 
instructions show you how to build 
everything you need to keep bees, 
including hive bodies, supers, covers, 
hive stands, frames, swarm catchers, 
feeders, and more. You can choose 
from different hive styles, and many of the 35 projects can 
be made using only hand tools. 

#6730 $19.95 




DIY SOLAR PROJECTS 

Advances in solar technology have made 
many DIY-friendly products available 
to consumers. Among the step-by-step 
projects are a solar water-heating system 
you can build and install yourself for less 
than $1,000; simple thermosyphon solar 
heat collectors for barns and outbuild- 
ings; and “heat grabbers” that you can fabricate for $50 
in materials and position below a south-facing window to 
provide auxiliary winter heat. Get ready to tap into solar 
power in a big way! 

#5594 $21.99 




DIY WOOD 
PALLET PROJECTS 

With DLY Wood Pallet Projects, you 
can finally personalize your space 
without having to spend a fortune to 
achieve that perfect, rustic chic look. 
Featuring 35 creative upcycling ideas, 
you’ll transform old wood pallets into 
beautiful projects that will help fill your home and yard 
with style and personality. 

#7419 $19.99 
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STOREY’S GUIDE TO 
RAISING PIGS 
5 ^^ EDITION 

This trusted resource for new and 
experienced pig farmers provides 
authoritative advice on breed selection, 
housing, humane handling and butch- 
ering, disease prevention and treat- 
ment, and more. This updated third edition includes 
thorough coverage of green-farming methods and an 
expanded breed guide, including information on rare 
and heritage breeds. 

#4649 $19.95 

POSSUM LIVING 

In Possum Living. How to Live Well 
Without a Job and with (Almost) No 
Money, author Dolly Freed shares why 
she decided to shun the rat race and live 
off the land on a 1 /2-acre lot outside 
of Philadelphia. Originally published 
in the late 1970s, Possum Living is part 
philosophical treatise and part down-to-earth how-to, 
and provides a no-nonsense approach to beating the 
system and becoming self-sufficient — even in suburbia. 
#4513 $16.00 





FIELDS OF FARMERS 

Based on his decades of experience with 
interns and multigenerational partner- 
ships at Polyface Farm, farmer and author 
Joel Salatin digs deep into the problems 
and solutions surrounding the land- and 
knowledge-transfer crisis. Fields of Farmers 
empowers aspiring young farmers, midlife 
farmers and nonfarming landlords to build regenerative, 
profitable agricultural enterprises. 

#6831 $25.00 



■■■■ill HOMEGROWN PORK 

I J V * 1 1 Raising a pig is easy to do, even in a 



small space like a suburban backyard. In 
just five months, a 30-pound piglet will 
become a 250-pound hog and provide 
you with 100 pounds of pork. For any- 
one who wants to raise a pig for meat in 
a backyard or on a small farm, this book 
explains exactly how to do it, humanely and safely. 

#6947 $18.95 







COUNTRY WISDOM 
& KNOW-HOW 

This 476-page book is a compen- 
dium of small booklets published as 
“Country Wisdom Bulletins” in the 
1970s. Whether you want to build a 
stone fence, make strawberry-rhubarb 
jam or plant an herb garden, this 
book will explain how to make your 



homesteading dreams a reality. 

#2793 $19.95 



THE NEW 

LIVESTOCK FARMER 

The New Livestock Farmer provides 
pasture-based production essentials for 
a wide range of animals, from com- 
mon farm animals (cattle, poultry, pigs, 
sheep and goats) to more exotic species 
(bison, rabbits, elk and deer). Each 
species chapter discusses the unique requirements of that 
animal, then delves into the steps it takes to prepare and 
get them to market. 

#7630 $29.95 




FOLKS, THIS 
AIN’T NORMAL 

In Folks, This Ain’t Normal, Joel Salatin 
discusses how far removed we are from 
the simple, sustainable joy that comes 
from living close to the land and the 
people we love. Salatin has many 
thoughts on what “normal” is, and he 
shares practical and philosophical ideas for changing our 
lives in small ways that can have big impacts. 

#5743 $16.00 




BUTCHERING POULTRY, 
RABBIT, LAMB, GOAT 
AND PORK 

Using detailed, step-by-step photogra- 
phy to show every st£^e of the process, 
author Adam Danforth shows readers 
how to humanely slaughter and butcher 
chickens and other poultry, rabbits, 
sheep, pigs and goats. From creating the right pre-slaughter 
conditions to killing, skinning, and breaking the carcass 
down into cuts of meat you’ll recognize from the market, 
Danforth walks you through every step. 

#7110 $24.95 



PLOWING WITH PIGS 

This highly readable and entertain- 
ing guide brings together answers 
to common problems faced by 
homesteaders young and old, urban, 
suburban, and rural. The book pro- 
vides creative projects that maximize 
available resources, including animal- 
management strategies for the yard, 
garden and field; pole building construction techniques; 
replacing farm machinery with homemade hand tools and 
implements; and lever£^ing increased self-sufficiency into a 
home-based business. 

#6534 $24.95 






nature and environment 



SMALL STORIES, BIG 
CHANGES 

Unflinchingly honest and compul- 
sively readable. Small Stories, Big 
Changes provides an intimate look 
at the personal experience of being 
a pioneer in the sustainability move- 
ment. This book lays bare the emo- 
tional, spiritual and financial impact 



of a life lived in the service of change. 

#6591 $17.95 



BHAUTTFUJ^ 



BEAUTIFUL AND 
ABUNDANT 

Former Publisher of Mother Earth 
News for 1 5 years, Bryan Welch outlines 
his positive views on where we are as a 
society and what we can do to develop 
a more sustainable future. As a writer, 
farmer and media executive, he empow- 
ers people to live the good life. His work 
demonstrates that it’s possible to do well in business without 
destroying natural or human resources. 

#4802 $25.95 




BRINGING NATURE HOME 

There is an unbreakable link between 
native plant species and native wild- 
life — native insects cannot, or will not, 
eat alien plants. When native plants dis- 
appear, the insects disappear, which in 
turn limits the food sources for birds and 
other animals. Bringing Nature Home has 
sparked a national conversation about the link between 
healthy local ecosystems and human well-being, and by 
reading this important book you can help broaden the 
movement. 

#5406 Ji?(^$7.S3 



green homes 



TINY HOMES 
ON THE MOVE 

This book chronicles 21st-century 
nomads: people who inhabit homes 
that are compact and mobile, either 
on wheels or in the water. With more 
than 1,000 color photos accompa- 
nying the stories and descriptions 
of these movable sanctuaries, this is a valuable and 
inspirational book for anyone thinking outside the box 
about shelter. 

#7321 $28.95 




TINY HOMES: 

SIMPLE SHELTER 

Many people are rethinking their ideas 
about shelter, seeking an alternative to 
high rents or lifelong mortgages. This 
smnning book spotlights 150 builders 
who have taken things into their own 
' hands by creating tiny homes (less than 
500 square feet). Illustrated with 1,300 photos. Tiny 
Homes reveals a rich variety of small, homemade shelters 
and shares the stories of owner-builders on the forefront 
of the new trend toward downsizing and self-sufficiency. 
#5972 $28.95 




COMPACT CABINS 

Author Gerald Rowan presents 62 
designs for cabins ranging from 100 to 
1,000 square feet, all of them afford- 
able, comfortable and energy-efficient. 
Eor every design, you’ll find floor plans 
and detailed, innovative suggestions on 
how to take advantage of every square 
inch. The plans are flexible, featuring modular elements 
that can be mixed and matched to suit your specific needs. 
#4436 $19.95 
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The Pitchfork Pulpit By Joel Salatin 



Layers of Benefit 

SMART FOREST 
MANAGEMENT 




Thinning weak and spindly trees from our forests 
and woodlots improves forest ecology, builds the 
soil and can even boost the economy. 



T oo often, farmers and gardeners 
leave forestland to its own de- 
vices, as if thinning trees and 
strategically managing their woodlots 
would desecrate some sacred shrine to 
wildness. That woodlot out behind your 
garden, however, needs stewardship just 
as much as any other part of your home- 
stead. The resources it offers go far be- 
yond providing fuel for your woodstove. 



A Brief History of 
Forest Management 

This might be news to some: Dense 
forests were uncommon in many re- 
gions of North America 600 years ago. 
Some indigenous people routinely 
burned the landscape to control dense 
undergrowth and create more pasture 
and forage for game. Widely spaced 
trees grew stronger with more room to 



spread out and more nutrients avail- 
able. (For more on Native American 
forest-management methods, see Fire in 
America: A Cultural History ofWildland 
and Rural Fire by Stephen J. Pyne.) 

New discoveries about the precolonial 
landscape reveal a history of meticulous 
attention to forest ecology with inten- 
tional manipulation and alteration of 
plant and animal communities. Because 
the brush was burned routinely, fires 
from such sources as lightning strikes 
didn’t have the fuel to become towering 
infernos. Rather, they were what foresters 
today call “cool fires.” These less ferocious 
fires don’t jump into the tree canopy, but 
stay low to the ground, where they burn 
brush, brambles and small saplings. 

Cool fires kill primarily the weaker 
trees. Strong trees survive these fires and 
become even stronger because their com- 
petition is removed, just as garden veg- 
etables thrive when given plenty of room 
and freedom from competing weeds. 

If we were to close our eyes and 
imagine what an intentionally burned 
landscape looked like in the year 1500, 
we’d see widely spaced trees. Few trees 
would be crooked, diseased, stunted or 
otherwise inferior. Century after cen- 
tury, prior to European arrival. North 
American forests flourished under this 
forest stewardship. Here’s the key point: 
This management killed weak trees, and 
left superior genetic stock. Through 
the centuries, careful forest stewardship 
helped to improve genetics and create 
the magnificent cathedral specimens that 
early settlers described in their journals. 

In Native American silviculture, large, 
widely spaced trees were a natural result 
of wise management. Further, native 




1. A crew thins an acre of dying Virginia pine to improve the forest and make animal bedding. 
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peoples used primarily small 
saplings and pole timber 
to build homes and other 
structures and for cook- 
ing. Without saws in their 
tool chests, the indigenous 
groups couldn’t efficiently 
harvest large trees. Thus, the 
trees they didn’t use were able 
to grow quite large. 





Stewardship Fail 

When colonists arrived, 
they saw the big trees as the 
most valuable in the for- 
est. The newcomers had steel axes and 
saws, which enabled them to not only 
chop down large trees, but to slice them 
into lumber. 

This reversed the multicentury — per- 
haps multimillennia — Native American 
silviculture. With value skewed toward 
big trees, the tallest and best were the 
first to be harvested. Today, our for- 
ests are centuries into having the best 
trees hacked down and the poorest left 
to grow. Add to that situation decades 
of misguided fire suppression that has 
focused on preventing all fires at any 
cost, and you end up with forests that 
are choked with vegetation and full of 
spindly, stressed trees competing for 
scarce water, sunlight and 
growing space. 

No livestock farmer would 
select mangy weaklings as 
breeding stock. No seed pro- 
ducer would save seed from 
the weakest vegetables to plant 
next year. The history of ecol- 
ogy and agriculture is largely 
the chronology of genetic se- 
lection wherein the stronger 
specimens reach breedable 
status and the weaker ones die 
off or are killed by predators. 

Most contemporary forest 
management does the exact 
opposite, taking the best and 
leaving the worst. Foresters 
refer to this as “high-grad- 
ing,” a practice that provides 
a major conundrum for us 
tree-huggers (a designation I 
proudly claim), who’d rather 



2. Happy as pigs in bedding: These hogs will turn wood chips into compost. 



see a wood-based economy that incen- 
tivizes taking the worst and leaving the 
best to grow stronger. 

Your Homestead Wood lot 

If I want to upgrade my woodlot, I 
can’t continuously take the straight, tall, 
solid trees; I must figure out a way to 
take the diseased, infirm, crooked and 
weak. These imperfect specimens occupy 
valuable space that could be devoted to 
growing genetically superior individuals. 
Remember, a poor cow eats just as much 
as a good cow. Nobody would argue with 
a farmer who culled the poor cow and 
replaced it with the good cow’s heifer 
calf Likewise, nobody would argue the 



3. Salatin spreads the composted animal bedding to fertilize his fields. 



wisdom of disregarding seeds 
from less-than-perfect veg- 
etables. 

So why do we enter our 
degraded, genetically inferior 
woodlots as if they’re too sa- 
cred to be weeded out with 
a chainsaw? Most (and prob- 
ably all) of our woodlots have 
far more weedy, weak and 
wounded trees than good 
ones. How do we pay our- 
selves for the time and effort 
it takes to get rid of them? 

Today’s forest economy rec- 
ognizes lumber as the forest’s only value. 
A forest economy built only on board 
feet will inherendy degrade the forest. We 
desperately need to value the culls so our 
woodlots can regrow superior genetics and 
reverse the multicentury slide to weaker 
species. 

From Faulty Forests 
to a Compost Economy 

Consider this question’s amazing rami- 
fications: What if all the money currently 
spent in the United States on chemical 
fertilizer were spent instead on wood- 
based carbon to feed the soil? To fully 
explore this question would take a whole 
book, but let me give a teaser. 

A large amount of the waste 
that has been dumped into 
landfills is compostable, and 
that fact is an immoral blot on 
our society. If you’re reading 
Mother Earth News, you 
most likely understand that 
carbon is what builds soil. 
Mother’s pages are filled with 
tips on composting, mulch- 
ing, intensive grazing, and 
feeding earthworms to nour- 
ish our good Earth. 

If we moved to an econo- 
my that replaced all chemi- 
cal fertilizers with compost, 
we would need vast stores of 
carbon. We might not have 
to look very far for them. 
I recently traveled through 
northern Colorado and was 
shocked to see millions of 
acres of dead trees. When I 
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Culling weak trees removes competition and allows superior specimens to thrive. 
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ORGANIC 



Organic. Fresh from your own flock. 

When you’re raising food for your own table, nothing is 
better than fresh, organic eggs from your own healthy 
flock. Nature Smart® Organic Poultry Feed is full of 
ingredients you can feel good about— from fresh grains 
grown to exacting USDA Certified Organic standards 
to prebiotics and probiotics that support flock health. 
You can be confident that every bag of Nature Smart® 
Organic Feed is wholesome and nutritious. 

Visit our website to find a retailer near you. 

www.NutrenaPoultryFeed.conn 




asked my hosts why the trees were all 
dead, the answer was quick and axiomat- 
ic: no diversity, bad fire-suppression poli- 
cies and too-thick growth, all of which 
paved the way for invasive diseases and 
tree-killing beetles and worms. 

With todays machinery, from chain- 
saws and chippers to tub grinders and 
front-end loaders, many wildfires should 
be seen as a manifestation of neglectful 
stewardship, pure and simple. Instead 
of following the path that gave us de- 
cades of fire suppression, Smokey Bear 
and catastrophic forest fires, we could 
recreate a silviculture that would actively 
improve the forest. We could cull all of 
those weak trees and compost them, 
thereby embracing a smarter, more ho- 
listic economy. 

Last winter, we rented a Vermeer 
chipper that could handle 19-inch-di- 
ameter material. In two days we cleared 
an acre of old, dying Virginia pine and 
converted it into four tractor-trailer 
loads of carbon that we used to bed 
our cattle, chickens and pigs through 
winter. By spring, that bedding had be- 
come compost, which we spread onto 
our fields — 50 acres’ worth of soil im- 
proving nutrients. 

Now, folks, if 1 acre of dying forest 
can cover 50 acres of fields with com- 
post, imagine what that practice could 
do as a national policy. We’d have 
thousands of jobs employing people on 
the landscape, not in Dilbert-style cu- 
bicles chasing fantasy numbers around 
cyberspace: real work on real land for 



real people doing truly meaningful 
land management. 

Can you imagine the earthworms’ 
dancing exuberance if such a scheme 
took hold? Instead of running from 
toxic chemicals, they’d be feasting on 
compost, and aerating, mineralizing 
and loosening the soil. 

Wood-pellet technology is fast ap- 
proaching the do-it-yourself level, 
offering yet another enterprise for for- 
estry products. Wood gasification, rocket 
stoves, wood-fired steam engines — with 
all the latest designs of wood-powered 
technology, we could quickly create an 
economically viable forestry-upgrade 
program. I can imagine an entire tree- 
weeding industry replacing our current 
military-based, petroleum-centric chem- 
ical fertilizer paradigm. 

This idea is not a cap-and-trade scheme, 
not a contrived carbon-trading Wall Street 
plan, but rather a protocol as old as nature 
itself Indeed, it honors and relies on the 
oldest tried-and-true Earth stewardship 
pattern we know: the carbon cycle. That’s 
something all of us can embrace. ^ 

Joel Salatin culls his woodlot to 
create mountains of compost on his 
farm in Swoope, Virginia. He is the 
author of Folks, This Ain’t Normal 
and numerous other books about 
the business and philosophy of 
sustainable farming, some of which 
are available on Page 65. 
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Setting the Standard. 



Tor moro u^ormaUon vUit WOODMASTER.COM 



Woodmaster's line of industry- 
leading natural and alternative 
fuel furnaces and boilers let 
you buy American but make an 
impact on the world. 



woodmasterxom 

800-932-3629 
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Prize 

Package 



Win the Ultimate Bee-ginner’s Kit from 



Brushy Mountain Bee Farm! 

This kit goes above and beyond any beekeeping 
kit found on the market. The kit provides all the 



educational tools to help with your beekeeping 
experience, and gets you started with two fully 
assembled hives, the protective clothing to help 
you avoid getting stung, and the equipment needed 
to harvest and extract your honey crop. There is no 
better way to dive into beekeeping than with Brushy 
Mountain Bee Farm’s Ultimate Bee-ginner’s Kit. 



j www.MotherEarthNews.com/Brushy-Mountain 



No purchase necessary. A purchase will not increase your chances of winning. Open to legal residents of the United States. Entrants must be 18 years of age or older. 
Sweepstakes begins 1/6/15 and ends 12/21/15. See official rules online at www.MotherEarthNews.com/brushy-mountain I Sponsor: Mother Earth News, 1503 SW 42nd 
St., Topeka, KS 66609 






For all your gardening needs, 
shop from these fine suppliers: 
Jung Seeds 
jungseed.com 

McClure 8^ Zimmerman 
mzbulb.com 

Totally Tomatoes 
totallytomato.com 

Roots 8v Rhizomes 
rootsrhizomes.com 

Edmunds’ Roses 
edmundsroses.com 



R.H. Shumway’s 
rhshumway.com 



Vermont Bean 
vermontbean.com 








* The FIREVIEW® 
Wood Cook Stove 



The Fireview is a high-efficiency, 
airtight, wood-burning cookstove 
that is perfect for home, cottage 
or camp. It serves as a high-output 
room heater, a cooking appliance 
* and, with an optional water jacket, 
^ asourceof hot water. For even 
more cooking versatility add 
the optional gas side burners. 
Models also available in all-gas, 
all-electric or dual fuel. 

Let us build one for you. 



ElmiraStoveWorks.com 
f 1-800-295-8498 ■ 
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Blocked up? 
Can't breathe? 



Discover Olbas. 



Olbas Oil is a blend of six essential 
oils made from healing herbs: 



Peppermint 



Cajeput Eucalyptus 



Juniper 



Cloves Win 

♦ # 



Wintergreen 




"The Swiss 
Secret Weapon" 



There are 8 Olbas Rennedies that provide effective and immediate relief. 

Relieve Aches and Pains ' ' Cool Sore Throats 
Enhance Breathing Passages Calm Coughs 



Watch Now: www.OlbasMovie.com 
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BRYAN WELCH 



Country Lore Readers’ Tips to Live By 



Livestock Guardian Dogs to the Rescue 




Sam, a 2-year-old Great Pyrenees, gets along well with both family and flock. 



W e manage a flock of about 130 sheep. For 
a decade, we tolerated the occasional loss 
of a small or weak lamb to a coyote, figur- 
ing that the coyotes were here first and that they had a 
right to make their living off the land as well. About a 
year ago, however, they started hunting in a pack, dig- 
ging large holes under our fences faster than we could 
block them, and picking off our lambs at a relentless 
rate — we lost 40 percent of our flock that spring. 

We had no interest in shooting the coyotes, and the 
application of wolf urine to our property, which a friend 
recommended, didn’t work. Our next line of defense was 
a livestock guardian dog. We brought home a 2-year-old, 

175-pound Great Pyrenees named Sam. The first thing 
that struck us was Sam’s body language around the 
sheep. We were accustomed to our Border Collies, who 
are constantly in motion and always hoping we’ll need 
them to move the herd. Sam, on the other hand, walked 
slowly, kept his eyes averted from the sheep, plodded 
along placidly, and did everything a dog could do to put 
a nervous herd at ease. 

The first night after we brought Sam home, a coyote showed up at 
a dug-out place along the fence. Sam met him on the other side. For 
about two hours they had a standoff, with the coyote attempting to 
intimidate Sam, who firmly patrolled that section of fence, barking 
ferociously and blocking the coyote’s entrance. The coyotes kept try- 
ing for the next several nights, but eventually their attempts dimin- 
ished. Within two months, we were completely sold — so much so 
that we decided to expand our dog patrol to two members. We found 
an 8-week-old Great Pyrenees puppy for Sam to train. We named 
him Saul, and since that day they’ve been inseparable buddies. 

Five months later, more lambs were born. The herd looked and 
acted differently with their protectors nearby. The sheep were visibly 



more relaxed, and they spent more time spread out in the pasture 
and less time clumped up in a defensive mass. The ewes were 
much more willing to let their lambs run and play together, whereas 
before they had constantly called their babies back to their sides. 
Clearly, the flock now perceives itself to be relatively safe with its 
guardians on duty. 

I wish we had taken this route ages ago. If you have good fences 
and find a reputable breeder, I’d absolutely recommend livestock 
guardian dogs for your flock. To read more of Sam and Saul’s ad- 
ventures, go to http://goo.gl/PXJytM. 

Carolyn Welch 
Lawrence, Kansas 



Save Wash Water 

Every evening when I would wash my face, 

I used to have a dilemma: Wash my face 
with cold water, or waste precious water by 
letting the faucet run until the water was 
warm. Luckily, I found an easy solution! 

Most evenings, someone in my house 
decides to heat water in a kettle to make 
some tea. By the time we’re getting ready 
for bed, the water is no longer steaming 
hot, but it’s still nice and warm — perfect 
for pouring over a washcloth and scrub- 
bing my face without having to run any 
more water. 

Stacy Miller 
Moscow, Idaho 



A Better Bungee 

I’ve found that most bungee cords wear 
out, at which point the ends break off 
or the cords lose their stretchiness. As a 
solution, I get old bicycle tire tubes free 
from my local bike shop and cut them 
into strips. I attach a hook from one of the 
broken bungee cords to one of the rubber 
tube strips by pushing the strip through 
the hook and then securing it with a knot. 

You can cut the rubber tubes to any 
length, and, in my experience, these DIY 
bungee cords last much longer than store- 
bought versions. 

Ed Pfeifer 
Remsenburg, New York 



Garbage Disposal 
Apple Grinder 

I needed an apple grinder to make cider, 
but I didn’t want to spend the money 
for an expensive, store-bought machine. 
Instead, I found a new 1 -horsepower gar- 
bage disposal on Craigslist for $70. 

I mounted the garbage disposal in a 
wooden stand, using the same technique 
I would have used if installing it in a sink. 
Rather than use an actual sink, however, 

I used a stainless steel bowl with a hole 
in the bottom; this bowl acts as a funnel 
to help the apples roll into the grinder. I 
wired an on/off switch in the power cord 
to control the grinder. I sealed the switch 
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Eliminate shadows and boost plant growth 

• Solexx creates diffuse light - the optimal 
light for healthy plants 

• Enjoy fresh, pesticide-free food from your 
own backyard farmers market 

• Engineered to withstand mother nature 

• Solexx panels available for DIY projects 

• Made in the USA, lOyr Warranty 



Call 1-800-825-1925 
for a FREE Solexx 
Brochure & panel sample. 



Gr^nhoiise 

Catalog 



' ereenhouse 



Advanced twin-wall 
greenhouse covering 



www.GreenhouseCatalog.com 

3740 ME Brooklake Rd NE • Salem, OR 97303 



Homemade Shelf for Canning Supplies 



with silicone for safe wash-downs, 
and covered the stand with sev- 
eral heavy coats of paint to create a 
clean, easily washable surface. This 
setup has worked great for my annual 
cider making. 

If I were to build a more “pro- 
fessional” unit, I would consider using 
stainless steel fasteners, a waterproof 
switch, and plastic (instead of wood) for 
the stand. 

I made a YouTube video about this 
homemade apple grinder, during which I 
explain the dimensions and basic build- 
ing process. You can watch the full video 
at http://goo.gl/dxbtdC. 

Connor Bishop 
Guilford, Connecticut 

Hole in One: Tool Storage 

I needed a place to store my garden tools, 
including various rakes, shovels, hoes and 
more. My tools used to just lean against 
the corner of my shed, and I sometimes 
lost my hand tools. I needed something to 
hold all of my gear and keep it organized. 

I found an old golf club bag at a garage 
sale for a dollar. The main opening in the 
top works great for organizing all of my 
large, long-handled tools, and my smaller 
hand tools fit well in the golf bag’s large 
front pocket. 

Charles Cope 
Saratoga Springs, New York 

A Gouda Solution 

A big block of cheese often costs less 
per pound than smaller sizes. We used to 
simply cut off cheese when we needed it, 



and store the bulk chunk in the fridge. 
Sometimes we couldn’t eat it fast enough 
to prevent the cheese from getting moldy, 
however, and we wondered whether we 
were really saving money after all. 

After some experimentation, we’ve 
figured out a good way to store large 
amounts of cheese in the refrigerator. 

First, remove the plastic packaging en- 
tirely and slice off the amount of cheese 
you want for the immediate future. Then, 
wrap the remaining block in wax paper. 
Slide the wrapped cheese into an airtight 
container, and place it in the fridge. It 
stays fresh much longer this way! 

Karen Stodola 
Wood invi lie, Washington 

Some cheese can also be successfully 
frozen. Only freeze cheese if you plan on 
cooking it, however, because the texture 
may change. — Mother 

Upcycled Dish Scrubber 

While removing the mesh bag from around 
a frozen turkey, I said to myself, “This 
must be good for something.” I cut the 
bag to be flat and gave it a good washing, 
and it became a scrubbing pad to wash 
dishes. Mesh onion bags work even better! 

Both types of bags are kind to nonstick 
surfaces and effective at removing stub- 




I needed a place to store my canned goods and canning supplies, so my husband 
crafted a homemade shelf out of scrap wood. The bottom piece is built like a towel 
rack, and it slides out so I can 
slip canning jar rings onto it. He 
made each shelf deep enough to 
fit one row of jars. To keep a jar 
lifter in place, I simply clamp it 
over a jar. 

No more searching for all of my 
canning supplies! 

Amanda Cameron 
Empire, Alabama 
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born food particles. Just roll the mesh to 
fit your hand. Best of all, you can open it 
up to wash and rinse it clean. These bags 
don’t have any hidden places for bacteria 
to grow, and they’ll come free with your 
food purchase. 

Nancy Gere 
Homosassa, Florida 

Chickens — Lay Off 
the Eggs, Already! 

I recently had my first experience with 
egg-eating chickens. I’ve kept chickens 
for a number of years, and had never had 
this problem before. When I noticed that 
one of my flocks was no longer producing 
eggs, I chalked it up to winter downturn. 
However, the problem didn’t correct itself 
after I turned on an artificial light. By the 
time I cracked the case, I had multiple 



chickens eating their own eggs — shells 
and all! I did quite a bit of research, and 
everything pointed to culling the offend- 
ing bird or birds. Well, because this is a 
hobby and not a financial endeavor, I de- 
cided to experiment a little before resort- 
ing to killing any of my hens. 

I purchased fake eggs — the kind used 
to teach chickens where to lay — and 
placed them in the nests. My thinking 
was that if the chickens couldn’t crack 
these eggs, then they would lose interest 
in eating the real eggs. For the next few 
months, I set about checking the coop 
multiple times a day to remove the real 
eggs and leave the fake eggs in the nests. 
Now, I can leave the real eggs in the 
nests for full days as before, and my plan 
seems to have worked. My chickens have 
stopped eating their eggs! 



Plant Mapping for Future Homeowners 

According to my realtor, people buy and sell their homes every seven years on average. 
That means, surely, that many Mother Earth News readers will say goodbye to much- 
loved yards and gardens in the next few years. 

After my husband and I purchased our first home, we were thrilled to finally have a 
yard. We planted edibles and ornamentals. When we later needed to sell our home to 
take employment elsewhere, I knew I’d miss the outside of our home more than the in- 
side. For nine years we had en- 
joyed our yard, and, of course, 
the sale of our home meant 
the loss of the ornamental 
and edible plants we’d grown. 

I wanted the new owners to 
know about the landscape so 
they, too, could enjoy it, and 
wouldn’t unknowingly remove 
any plants. 

As a former cartographer, 

I decided to make a map. I 
provided the new owners with a 
simple sketch labeled with the 
names of plants and locations 
of sprinkler systems. You don’t 
need to be trained in mapmak- 
ing to draw a sketch of your 
landscape. Your map doesn’t need to be perfect or drawn to scale, either. The purpose 
is to share a visual story of your yard. 

My family is now living in another house in another state. I would’ve appreciated a 
map detailing our new landscape. (But I must admit, each time we’ve spotted a mys- 
tery plant pushing its way up through the dirt has been a treat.) 

Heather Villa 
Roseburg, Oregon 
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Based on my experience, spending a 
few bucks for some fake eggs, collecting 
the real eggs more often than usual, and 
having some patience may eliminate the 
need to wipe out a flock and start over. 

Kevin Howard 
Canaan, New Hampshire 

Best Coop Poop Scoop 

We’ve cleaned chicken coops for about 20 
years now, and we’ve found that the best 
tool for efficiently shoveling out soiled 
shavings and bedding into a compost 
cart is an inexpensive snow shovel. This 
type of shovel is light and broad, and 
has tall enough sides to hold in heaps of 
old shavings. Flip the snow shovel over, 
and it makes a great “rake” for gathering 
soiled shavings into piles. Better than a 
traditional flat shovel — or even a mucking 
shovel — the snow shovel makes cleaning 
a coop, if not fun, well, a lot faster. 

Tom Prebie 
Peyton, Colorado 

A Hanging Organizer 

We’re always on the lookout for ways to 
reuse or repurpose materials to save time, 
money or space. One of the best things 
I’ve done is to install an inexpensive 
hanging shoe rack outside each horse 
stall to hold brushes and tools. I love the 
clear pockets that allow me to see every 
item. I also use these neat shoe orga- 
nizers in our garden shed to hold seed 
packets, and I hung some in the toolshed 
for small hand tools, nuts, bolts and other 
assorted hardware. 

Susan Neal 
Beaver Dams, New York 

A Cloth Diaper Advocate 

As a young family that frequently looks to 
your magazine for sustainable-living ideas, 
we wanted to share some benefits of using 
cloth diapers with your readers. In choos- 
ing cloth, one of the biggest factors for my 
partner and me was the ecological impact. 
We’re happy to reduce our waste by using 
cloth, and to avoid contributing to the bil- 
lions of disposable diapers in landfills. 

A common misconception is that cloth 
diapers are more expensive than dispos- 
able diapers, but that’s not really the 
case. With an investment between $380 
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and $1,680 (depending on the cloth dia- 
per system you choose), you can diaper 
your infant from birth until potty training 
in new cloth diapers. That estimate even 
includes the cost of water and energy 
required to wash your diapers. You can 
save significantly more money by purchas- 
ing pre-owned cloth diapers. Even if you 
choose the most expensive cloth diapers 
brand new, you’ll still save money com- 
pared with the $2,580 it would take to 
buy disposable diapers over the course 
of a child’s life. (See a cost-comparison 
chart at http://goo.gl/Lgw7qb.) 

With that initial investment, you can 
then go on to diaper any future children, 
or even sell the diapers. Modern cloth 
diapers hold their resale value well, and 
a large number of people are looking for 
alternatives to disposable diapers. 

With so many different styles to choose 
from, a cloth diaper is available to suit any 
family’s needs. I would encourage parents 
who are interested in learning more to 
contact a cloth-diapering shop (find some 
great options at www.Etsy.com). 

Lindsey Woods 
Ingleside, Ontario 

Leftover Wallpaper 

You can purchase remnant wallpaper rolls 
at thrift stores at a nominal price and in 
a variety of styles. Repurpose these rolls 
to line storage shelves in your home or 
garage for easy-to-clean protection and a 
dash of style. 

Caroiine Burgess 
Mesa, Arizona 



We Pay for Top Tips 

Do you have handy home, farm 
or garden advice? We pay $25 to 
$100 for each tip we publish, plus 
$25 for each photo or video we 
use. Send your tips to Letters® 
MotherEarthNews.com. 
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CropKing’s Perfect 
Little Greenhouse... 



THE PERFECT GREENHOUSE 
FOR YOUR BACKYARD. 

Complete with heating and cooling. 

Grow your own local pesticide free produce! 
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Stock Your Pantry with Homemade Meals 

Imagine coming home from a long 'workday to hungry kids, 
and you have a pantry stocked with ready-made meals that 
require just water and minutes of your time. Dinner has never 
been so satisfyingly easy as with Meals in a Jar, a cookbook that 
takes the stress and guesswork out of planning and preparing 
meals. Meals in a Jar proves that easy-to-store, long-lasting foods 
can also be delicious and nutritious. Item #6657 $15.95 
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www.MotherEarthNews.com/Shopping 
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Ask Our Experts 



Improve Your Soil with Winter Rye 



/ want to plant a cover crop in my 
garden beds this fall. Which cold- 
hardy crop do you recommend? 




Winter rye seed heads sown directly into soil in fall will grow to maturity the following spring. 



One of your best bets is winter rye {Secale 
cereale), the grain used to make rye flour 
(not ryegrass, which is a different plant). 

Winter rye loves cold weather, and it’s 
widely adapted, inexpensive and easy to 
sow. According to Managing Cover Crops 
Profitably, published by the Sustainable 
Agriculture Research and Education 
(SARE) program, rye will even germinate 
in temperatures as low as 34 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and will grow through winter 
wherever temperatures stay above about 
38 degrees. It will suppress winter weeds, 
improve your soil’s texture, add organic 
matter, prevent erosion, and attract ben- 
eficial insects when it flowers the following 
spring. It also makes a terrific winter pasture for poultry — or, you 
can cut the greens periodically to feed to your flock. 

Ordering cover crop seeds by mail can be a bit pricey, but saving 
your own rye seed is easy. Order seed by mail if you can’t find a local 
supplier, and then sow it in fall. Allow it to grow through the follow- 
ing spring until June, when it will produce seed heads. Snip off the 
seed heads and then, without threshing the seeds out of the heads, 
simply plant the heads in fall (see photo above, left). The mature rye 
plants will be easy to kill after you’ve harvested their seed heads. Cut 



the stems at soil level with a serrated harvest sickle or large knife, 
and then use the straw as mulch or compost. (If you don’t own a 
sickle. Earth Tools offers a nice Italian-made model for only $23 at 
http://goo.gl/nHWpEx; look under the “SHW” category.) 

Growing cover crops in unused beds is one of the best things you 
can do to improve your soil. To learn more about sowing rye and 
many other kinds of cover crops, I highly recommend the SARE book 
mentioned earlier; it’s free online at http://goo.gl/YbzaAX. 

— Cheryl Long 



Pick the Perfect 
Log Splitter 

/ want to split my own firewood this 
year. Which tools will make the Job 
most efficient? 

If you’re envisioning Paul Bunyan employing 
his double-bitted axe for everything from 
felling trees to splitting, it’s time to rethink. 
The axe is actually not a splitting tool — it’s 
designed as a cutting tool. Instead, you can 
opt to use better-suited hand tools, such as a 
splitting maul, wedges, a sledgehammer, or a 
combination of the three, to get the most heat 
out of your firewood. 

If you’re not interested in swinging a maul 
or sledgehammer, consider using a dedicated 
hand splitter, such as the WoodEze Smart- 
Splitter — a splitting wedge attached to a slide 
hammer that you raise vertically above the log 



and slam into it. You can also choose a hand- 
or foot-powered hydraulic splitter, for which 
you supply the pumping power — the hydraulic 
ram does the rest. 

When you’re short on time or energy, or ex- 
pect to split several cords, you may find that 
a powered splitter is an ultra-efficient luxury 
worth the investment. Hydraulic splitters are 
typically rated by their maximal hydraulic 
force, measured in tons. Most hydraulic split- 
ters rely on a power source to pump hydraulic 
oil into a hydraulic cylinder (ram) at high pres- 
sures, causing the cylinder’s piston to move. 
The end of the piston is generally attached to 
a flat plate or anvil (on models with a station- 
ary wedge), or to a splitting wedge (on models 
with a stationary anvil), and is positioned on a 
track such that, when it moves, the wedge and 
the plate squeeze a log between them until it 
splits. Some so-called dual-action hydraulic 



splitters have an anvil at either end of the track 
with a wedge that can split in either direction. 
These models can increase your hourly output 
considerably because you won’t need to bring 
the wedge back to the starting position before 
loading another log. 

Many lightweight models are available with 
a maximal hydraulic force of 4 to 8 tons. These 
machines are usually powered with electric 
motors, so they’re quiet, and you can safely 
operate them indoors if desired. Though ideal 
for splitting dry wood, these little powerhouses 
can effectively split green wood up to about 
12 inches in diameter, assuming it isn’t one 
of the more difficult-to-split species, such as 
American elm. 

If you’ll regularly need to split green or dry 
rounds up to 24 inches long and 12 inches or 
more in diameter, choose a splitter with at least 
12 tons of power — 16 tons or more would be 
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even better. If possible, choose 
a machine that will operate in 
both vertical and horizontal 
configurations, so loading and 
positioning the wood will be 
easy from any angle. These 
machines are heavy, but most 
are mounted on an undercar- 
riage for mobility. The electric 
models in this range will likely 
require a 220-volt electrical 
source. If you already have a 
tractor with a three-point hitch and hydraulic 
system, a PTO and matched hydraulic pump, 
or a skid-steer loader, you can sometimes save 
money on a splitter with the same capacity by 
choosing the tractor or skid-steer mount op- 
tion. The tractor will power the splitter. 

When you plan to split stuff with a diameter 
of 24 inches or more, or tackle a particularly 
tough species, then consider a model with 
20 tons of capacity or more. In general, if 




Compact, gas-powered splitters can handle most logs with ease. 



your firewood needs add up to several cords 
each season, the larger models will serve you 
well — and they’ll be able to handle smaller 
jobs, too. Relatively new are high-speed units 
that rely on mechanical advantage and inertia 
to split logs, with a cycle time that’s signifi- 
cantly faster than that of most hydraulic split- 
ters. Currently available in rating equivalents 
up to about 35 tons, options include the DR 
Power RapidFire and the Super Split. 



Ask Our Experts 



No discussion of splitting 
tools would be complete with- 
out mention of another screw- 
type design — the Stickler. 
You can power this very large, 
cone-shaped woodscrew by 
bolting it to a car, truck or 
tractor axle, or by coupling 
it with a tractor’s PTO, sta- 
tionary engine — name it and 
you can use it. Set the screw 
spinning, stab the end of a 
log onto the screw, and keep the log from 
rotating. As the screw pulls its way into the 
log, the log will split. Good for logs up to 3 
feet long and 40 inches in diameter, this may 
well be the least expensive and most versa- 
tile option, not including wedge and sledge. 
Like all log splitters, it requires an attentive 
operator, but is capable of serious produc- 
tion. (The Stickler appeared on the cover of 
Mother Earth News in 1976.) 



You Can Pickle That: Basic Refrigerator Pickles 



/ have an assortment of extra garden produce that I'd like 
to pickle. Is there a quick, easy recipe I can follow? 

In addition to the familiar cucumber pickles, you can also pickle any 
sturdy vegetable, including green beans, zucchini, carrots, celery, 
onions, beets, okra and even some greens. 

The key ratio for making refrigerator pickle brine is 1 part vinegar 
to 1 part water. Note that the vinegar must have at least 5 percent 
acidity. You can use herbs and spices to season your pickling brine to 



taste. While you can safely prepare this recipe using little or no salt, 
the lack of salt will reduce the quality of the finished pickles’ flavor 
and texture. Add any combination of peppercorns, garlic, dill seed, 
coriander seed, cumin seed, mustard seed, allspice, mace, cinnamon, 
cloves, saffron and other seasonings. 

Wash the vegetables and cut them into whatever bite-sized shapes 
you like. You can pack the vegetables into your jars raw, blanched 
or cooked. 

UNIVERSAL REFRIGERATOR PICKLE RECIPE 

The following technique is safe, easy, and flexible enough 
to adapt to almost any taste. Yield: 2 quarts. 

Directions: Trim and slice the vegetables into any shape 
you desire. 

Combine the vinegar, water, salt, and honey or sugar, 
if using, in a small pot. Bring to a boil, and remove 
from heat. 

Pack the vegetables snugly into 2 clean quart jars. As 
you work, layer in the garlic and herbs. At the end, add 
the peppercorns and whole-seed spices, plus the woody 
spices, chiles, hot pepper, shallot, or onions, if using. 

Bring the vinegar brine back to a boil, and ladle it 
over the vegetables to fill the jars. Add lids to the jars 
and allow them to cool to room temperature overnight. 
Store the cooled jars in the refrigerator, where they will 
keep for weeks. 

— Kevin West, author of Saving the Season: A Cook’s 
Guide to Home Canning, Pickling and Preserving 
(available on Page 65) 




Ingredients 

• 2 pounds fresh, firm vegetables, such as 
cucumbers, squash or green beans 

• 2 cups vinegar with 5 percent acidity 

• 2 cups water 

• 1 tbsp kosher salt (or half as much fine sea salt) 

• Itsp honey or sugar, optional 

• 2 garlic cloves, peeled and lightly crushed 

• 4 to 6 small fronds fresh herbs, such as dill, 
tarragon or Thai basil 

• !/2tsp black peppercorns 

• Vi tsp whole-seed spices, such as coriander or 
mustard 

• A few “woody” spices, such as 4 whole cloves, 
optional 

• 2 small dried red chiles or slices of hot pepper, 
optional 

• 2 thick slices of shallot or 6 pearl onions, optional 
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Transplants, 
Potted Liners. 
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After you find the right tools for splitting 
firewood and learn how to make the best and 
safest use of them, you’ll be able to relax by 
your toasty fires all winter, contemplating the 
money you’re saving on your heating bills. 

— Oscar H. Will III 

Is Teflon 

Cookware Safe? 

/ was recently given several nonstick 
Teflon pots and pans, but am concerned 
about their safety. Should I use them? 

No. Teflon is DuPont’s brand of a large 
class of products that contain perfluorinated 
chemicals (PFCs), which have contaminated 
bloodstreams of the general U.S. population. 
According to the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA), the pathways that enable these 
chemicals to enter human bloodstreams are 
not yet fully understood, even after decades of 
use. These highly persistent, toxic substances 



can cause developmental issues and other 
adverse effects. The EPA has been working 
for many years to reduce exposure, and in 
2005, it found that DuPont had concealed 
knowledge about Teflon’s toxicity for decades. 

More than 200 scientists recently 
signed the Madrid Statement, recommend- 
ing policies needed in order to protect the 
public from PFCs, which are used in tex- 
tiles, carpets, food packaging, cosmetics, 
smartphones and other products to impart 
grease resistance, water repel lency, fire re- 
sistance and nonstick qualities. The Madrid 
Statement signatories called for consumers 
to avoid buying products containing, or 
manufactured using, these substances. 
Brands to avoid include Teflon, Scotchguard, 
Stainmaster and Gore-Tex. 

To learn more about this issue, read the 
Environmental Working Group’s report online 
at http://goo.gl/C6Waeg. 

— Cheryl Long 



When to Vent Cold Frames 

How should I monitor my garden cold frame on warm days to ensure Tm not 
frying my plants? Do I need to check the temperature every hour? 

No, not every hour, but you’re right to err on the side of vigilance anytime the sun is 
out — even if the temperature isn’t particularly high. 

During spring and fall, when temperatures range widely, check your weather report early 
in the morning. If the day will be sunny with temperatures above 50 degrees Fahrenheit, the 
cold frame’s internal temperature will rise too high for your plants, so you should crack the 
lids open to allow excess heat to escape. Close your units up at twilight if the forecast predicts 
nighttime temperatures below your plants’ cold-tolerance level. 

— Rebecca Martin 




Even when snow surrounds your cold frame, the plants inside may need a breath of fresh air. 
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PRODUCT INFO! 



Getting information on products advertised in 
Mother Earth News just got much easier online! 



Just go to www.MotherEarthNews.com 
and click on this icon. 

The advertisers will mail 
information directly to you. 
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Dear Mother 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 

My 20-year-old daughter has battled Lyme 
for four years. You can’t carry out your 
goals of a self-reliant lifestyle if you have 
Lyme disease. I’m happy that you’re rais- 
ing awareness about how to prevent this 
illness, especially because the majority of 
your readers spend so much time outside. 

Brittney Williams 
via Facebook 



Monsanto: You’re 
Under Citizen’s Arrest 

Thank you for the article “Government 
Deception About GMOs” (Green Gazette, 
August/September 2015) that discussed 
Steven M. Druker’s book Altered Genes, 
Twisted Truth. Druker, a public interest at- 
torney, argues that genetically engineered 
foods are being sold in violation of federal 
law, and he has challenged Monsanto to try 
to refute any facts from his books. 



COMPACT HOUSES 



By Gerald Rowan 



Discover the huge possibilities to 
be found in a small house! Whether 
you’re building from scratch or 
retrofitting an existing structure, 
these 50 innovative floor plans will 
show you how to make the most of 
houses measuring 1,400 square feet 
or less. 
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BurnCage 



PERFECT FOR: 
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• Old leaves and branches 



STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION is 

lightweight, durable, and portable (it folds 
for easy storage). 

PERFORATED LID and sidewalls maximize 
airflow and trap embers. 



1600 ° 

TEMPERATURES 

mean more 
thorough burning 
with less ash. 



No more UNSAFE and UNSIGHTLY rusty barrel! 
''Always check local ordinances before burning. 

Call for FREE Information Kit! 

TOLL-FREE 

800 - 343-9421 

BurnCage.com 



How Can I Keep My Chickens Safe? 

I’ve kept chickens all my life. When I was young, my father introduced me to a backyard 
flock of Mille Fleur bantams. I adored them as much as any other family pet. So it was no 
surprise when — after I purchased a small home on almost 2 acres — I quickly established 
my own flock. 

My husband and I fixed up a storage shed on our property to use as a chicken coop, and 
we brought home a small flock of various breeds. I let the chickens out in the run during 
the day, and then I closed them up at dusk. Life was good. Everything came crashing down, 
however, when I went to close the coop one evening and found feathers all over the floor. 

All but four hens had been killed by a fox. Because we had laid concrete under the wire of 
the run, I couldn’t figure out how the fox had gotten in. We later realized he had dug under 
the henhouse. 

As time went on, we lost two 
more hens. I began letting the 
last two hens out of their run 
during the day to free range. One 
day I didn’t let the girls out be- 
cause I was going to run errands. 

Upon my return, my husband 
shared the grim news: The fox 
had nabbed the last chickens by 
squeezing through a space in the 
wire seemingly too small for a 
squirrel. Now, every time I look at 
the chicken run, I’m saddened. 

Sunflowers are rising from the 
stray seeds that didn’t get gob- 
bled up; it’s sort of a memoriam. 

I’m not sure what to do next. I won’t purchase new hens until I know I have a safe enough 
place for them, but I thought I’d done that already. There isn’t power in the coop, so I can’t 
electrify the fence. I’d appreciate any information you or your readers could share. In fair- 
ness to the fox, he was here first. 

Cindy Soul Here 

Longmont, Colorado 

Eventually, predators almost always become a challenge to flock owners. Your best option 
will be to build an extremely sturdy coop and run with absolutely no areas where predators 
can squeeze through or dig under. If it's mouse-proof, it should be predator-proof, too. 
Heavy-duty wire is best — raccoons have been known to get through less expensive “chick- 
en wire, ” also known as “poultry netting. ” You could also consider a solar-powered charger 
for electric fencing; we've had reports that this setup can even stop bears . — Mother 




Mille Fleur bantams, like all chickens, need 



protection from predators. 
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FLICKR/NORMANACK 





Dear Mother @ 



Druker’s challenge to Monsanto is posted 
on the Alliance for Bio-Integrity website at 
www.Biolntegrity.org. Please keep us post- 
ed about Monsanto’s response — it seems 
like more people need to know about this! 

Sherri Neuroh 
Nashville, Tennessee 

The stink from CAFOs 

An egg factory that will house up to 12 
million laying hens is being built in our 
community. Right now, in its first seven 
buildings, this CAPO (concentrated animal 
feeding operation) already houses more 
than 2 million birds. This operation was 
built within IV2 miles of an RV park and 
our downtown area, which features a natu- 
ral hot spring, restaurant and hotel. 

We were promised that we wouldn’t have 
to deal with a lot of odor or other problems. 
Well, they lied. Imagine several 550-foot- 
long houses that each have 20-foot-tall 
stacks of manure stored under cover in 
their back quarters. The fans blow through 
the chicken houses to cool and dry the 
manure, and, as a result, small particles, 
feathers and foul odors escape. It’s not a 
nice addition to our neighborhood, to say 
the least. 

We need to get national coverage of these 
CAFOs to prevent other parts of our country 
from being abused by some people’s greed. 

Lorna and Theron Proper 
Arlington, Arizona 



We agree, and we’re sorry you’re dealing 
with this issue. See Pages 4 and 1 1 for 
some national CAPO coverage . — Mother 



comm 

UPNEXT 




DECEMBER 2015/JANUARY 2016 

Guide to Whole Grains 
Seed-Starting Setup Options 
DIY Hoosier Cabinet 
The Importance of 0mega-3s 
Why We Find Peace in Nature 
Make a Living as a Market Gardener 
GrowArugula and Baby Turnips 




PROJECT 



f A @ m ® 

*Price subject to change without notice. 



AVE MONEY SAWING YOURJ)WN LUMBER 

i. I 

" 12 sawmill-inodels available 

— starting_with thg LT1 0 at M,395* 

Wood-Mizer 

800.553.0182 woodmizer.com 
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NMlpFungus 



The Healthy, Natural Alternative 



\ 



For Fingernails & Toenails 
Athlete’s Foot and Cracking Heels 



fJEiBUs rurmula, when 



Your Fungus Can Be Gone, 

I GUARANTEE it! 

Long Creek Herbs 

RO. BOX127-E 
Blue Eye, MO 6561 1 

417 - 779-5450 

Mon - Fri, 8:00 - 5:00 Central time 



More information & video-on-line 



“Oh my gosh!! 
this stuff is 
working and 
fm amazed!! 
How do I write a 
testimonial??”.. 
Kelly W., 
Oklahoma 

(price includes 
postage) 



A Veteran-Owned 
Company 



LongCreekHerbs.com 



Visit our website to see all of Jim Long’s books and herb products. 




Home Remedies 
That Work 

Jim Long has spent a lifetime collecting favorite 
home remedies from family, friends, medical profes- 
sionals and other herbalists. This book contains lots 
of Jims favorite recipes and tips for safe, inexpen- 
sive, herb and natural remedies for healthy living. 
35 pages, alphabetized and indexed. 

$8.95 includes postage 

Long Creek Herbs 
P.O. Box 127-E, Blue Eye, MO 65611 






‘■’chdT 

^HlSwicrbi LongCreekHerbs.com or 417-779-5450. 
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Owe Man Sawmiu 



TURNS TIMBER INTO CASH! 




TAKE CONTROL with TimberKing! 4 

• Premium QUALITY - accurote, stable 4-pos! design 

• Strong HERITAGE - favorite of American sawyers sirice 1929 

• Big SELECTION - hobbyist ta pro, a mill lor every need 

Get your FREE FACT KIT today! 

for full facts, specs, CURRENT SAVINGS OFFER, 
and Inb on our EASY PAYMENTT PIAN! 

JHaff §o: TimbwKin^r ffic. Dept. SNSO, 
1431 N. Topping Ave. Kansas Cily, MO 641 204284 




Model 1220 
SR5f-v0/ue PER$0HAL mill 



CALI TOLL FREE lor FREE Farts 

1 - 800 - 942 - 4406 ^; 

or visit us at www.timborkiiig^coin 
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^ABILITY 

— t DURABILITY . RELIABILITY . AFFORDABILITY I 



SINCE 1^57. GRAN BERG 
INTERNATIONAL HAS BEEN 
PRODUCING THE HIGHEST 
QUALITY CHAINSAW 
MILLS AND ACCESSORIES 
AVAILABLE ANYWHERE 
OURAMERtCAN-MADE 
PRODUCTS GEVE YOU THE 
ACCURACY OF A 
PROFESSIONALHGRAOT 
SAWMILLATAPRICETHAT 
WONT BREAK 
THE BANK, 



CALL T -800-233-6499 FOR A FREE CATALOG 
OR VISIT WWWaGRANBERGaCOM 
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DR® CHIPPERS, now at 
our Lowest Prices EVER! 



2016 MODELS 



Starting 
at just 

$79999 



SELF-FEEDING models available. 
No more force-feeding! 

CHIP BIG BRANCHES up to 

5.75" thick! 

COMMERCIAL STYLE top- 
discharging models direct wood 
chips right where you want them. 

MODELS that SHRED yard and 
garden waste as well as CHIP 
branches. 



21.0 Self-Feeding Model 



TRACTOR OWNERS: PTO MODELS TOO! 



FREE SHIPPING 



1 -YEAR TRIAL 



SOME LIMITATIONS APPLY 
Call or go online for details. 



Call for FREE DVD and Catalog! 




800 - 343-9421 




DRchipper.com 






Speakers Joel Salatin and Pat Foreman 
pause for a friendly Fair smile. 

Fun Times at 
the Albany Fair 

I just wanted to say how much my friend 
and I enjoyed the Mother Earth News Fair 
in Albany, Oregon! The workshops were 
varied, informative and fun. There were lots 
of vendors and displays to look at, and the 
fairground itself was laid out well and in a 
good location. We hope you will consider 
having the Fair in Albany again. Thanks for 
a great weekend! 

Julie Hawley 
Albany, Oregon 

Thanks for attending, Julie! There’s still 
one more Mother Earth News Fair left this 
year: The Topeka, Kansas, Fair is sched- 
uled for October 24 and 25. Next year, 
we’ll again have several Fairs, including a 
new one in Belton, Texas. If you’d like to 
attend a Fair, you can find one near you at 
www.MotherEarthNewsFair.com. — Mother 

Old House, New Life 

We bought our house, which was built 
in 1833, and the surrounding 18 acres 
in the summer of 2012. The home was 
abandoned after 1980, and it never had 
indoor plumbing. When we bought the 
house, it didn’t have any windows, and 
the structure was in a precarious state be- 
cause of a past fire. 

We’ve been restoring the home and 
property with information we’ve learned 
from the Mother Earth News magazine, 
website and Fairs. We’ve chosen suitable 
goat breeds and have patronized good seed 
companies, plus we’ve ordered chickens 
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BRYAN WELCH 








Dear Mother @ 



and beekeeping equipment. At a 2013 
Mother Earth News Fair, we bought solar 
panels to put on our barn, and we learned 
about an interesting foam-insulation pro- 
vider that we later ordered from. We’re so 
thankful for Mother’s guidance throughout 
this big project! 

John and Jeana O’Connor 
Winchester, Virginia 

Roundup-Ready Beef: 

Nearly Impossible to Avoid 

My husband and I live in southern Utah. 

We own several horses and three cows. 

We wanted to find a less expensive way to 
feed our animals, so we found someone 
who said we could put our animals on their 
pasture to graze. We planted alfalfa and 
triticale in the pasture, but the weeds took 
over and it was a total flop. 

A local hay grower suggested we buy 
Roundup-Ready alfalfa seed. This is ge- 
netically modified (GM) alfalfa that can 
tolerate being sprayed with Roundup her- 
bicide. He told us that most hay growers in 
our area use it. We had no idea. 

I learned from this experience that most 
folks don’t really know what’s in our beef. 

Is it Roundup-Ready beef? A lot of cows 
are allowed to graze in open fields. Before 
they’re butchered, they’re brought in to 
feedlots, where they’re fed hay cubes and 
GM corn, soy and grain. In most areas, 
cows’ feed must be supplemented with hay 
during winter. What kind of hay are they 
being fed? Is it Roundup-Ready alfalfa? 
We’ve found it’s almost impossible to find 
hay that isn’t sprayed with Roundup. 

We’re still working on sourcing feed for 
our animals that hasn’t been contaminated 
with this toxic weedkiller. 

Darlene Judd 
Kanab, Utah 



Write to Us! 

• Email: 

Letters@MotherEarthNews.com 

• Letters: Dear Mother 
Mother Earth News 
1503 SW 42nd St. 

Topeka, KS 66609 

• Please include your full name, 
address and phone number. We may 
edit for clarity and length. 
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NATURE’S HEAD 

Waterless Composting Toilet 



* Com pact 
4NoOdor 

* Self- Contained 

4 5 -Year Warra nty^^^HF 
AUrine Diverting 
^Exceptional Holding Capacity 
AAII Stainless Steel Hardware 



Better by Design 

NaturesHead.net 

251 - 295-3043 




Digging is easier with 
the Radius PRO! 



• Easy-to-use stainless steel 
shovel. 

• Round-point, sharpened 
stainless steel blade. 

• Extra-wide, raised forward 
kick edge. 

• Resin-encased steel core 
shaft is virtually unbreakable. 

• Eeatures large, easy-to-hold 
"O" handle. 




59 



99 



Includes shipping. 



Try our 
Planto 
Flex Gloves, too! 

•Durable 
•Comfortable 
•Great hand 
protection 



pair 
Includes shipping. 



8.5" W 




Order yours today: 

www.millsmix.i 

800 - 845-2325 



Beaty Fertilizer, P. O. Box 251 6 
Cleveland, TN 37320-2516 



Member of the 

5I(1DGA 
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CATALOG CORNER 








Save UP TO 10% 



BCS All-Gear Driven Two Wheel 
Tractors will also till, plow, mow. 



Learn more: 

Bastyr.edu/Gardening • 855-4-BASTYR 
Seattle • San Diego 



chip limbs, and more! 



FREE Catalog & DVD 

bcsamerica.com 800-543-1040 






^otamcal 



INTERESTS. 






Emergency 
Essentials 

Emergency Kits • Food Storage 
Water Storage • Freeze-Dried Foods 
Camping • Emergency Supplies 
First Aid • And More! • FREE CATALOG! 



BePrepared.com 

1 - 800 - 999-1863 




Organic and 
Biodynamic Wine. 
No Suiptes Added, 
Vegan Friendiy, 
Gluten Free! 

From America's first 
organic winery. ^ 
W Since t9SQ M 

Frey Vineyards 

Fre^Wine.com/near-you 

800-760-3739 



Sitmjjhein 




fm is A h Pl^ 



wwwiheqrowers-exchange.cam 



TheGrowttT.v 
.:>0i5FREE:ierb 
catalog feature': 
over 150 varieties 
of pl^nt' pTdyfor 
■'lipping to your 
iTtjntdi; reHy 
for -'anting 



A new career 
in natural health? 



START NOLU 



trinity 

school of natural health 

800,428.0408 
WWW, t ri n ity sch ool . o rg 







Featuring organic properties, ■; ■ _ 

country homes, farms, relfeational land, 
businesses and some of the best buys in 
lifestyle & rural real estate. 



CALL FOR YOUR FREE CATALOG TODAY 

800.999.1020 ext. 92 i 

UnitedCountry.com/mother I 





www.tribestlife.com 
Toll-Free: 888.254.7336 55 



Raw nut milk 
in seconds & 
fresh soymilk 
in just 20 
minutes! 



For more information on these ads, see card page 81, 
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GROW 
MOREL 
MUSHROOMS 

IN YOUR OWN 
BACKYARD 

SPAtfN TO 

PRODyCE 

CREATE A MOREL 
GARDEN 
We provide the spawn and easy to use 
instructions for preparing a perennial 
Morel Habitat™ S32.95 + S73S S/H 

resiclents 8% Aisles tnx 

f REDIT CARD ORDERS (80rt) 789-9121 

\'isa - C'ai'tl - Dlscovei- - AmX 



See vur Hpbsite fur; 

ORGANIC Ml^SHROOM PLUGS 
LOG Jk STITMP INOCITATION 
-'i^biilakf, MnUake, Llon^ Mane. Ganoderm^ & 



o 



GOURMET MUSHROOMS 



BEST ^ 

DRINKING H20! 



Doppler Ultra Sound tests 
at any Hospital PROVES it! 



■;70.296.0214^ ^_^ 

WATER REPORT SCAM! One 

of 5 companies cited by The Consumer 
Product Safety Commission! American 
Cancer Society founder at my home 50 



P. O. BOX 515 MBN16 - GRATOM, CA 95444 

(707) 829-7301 Fati (707> 823-909t 

WWW. gmush rooms. org 
the MUSHROOM LOG 

►Brown Oyster - $16.95 $ 7,^5 ^ 3 , 



1 ►Trumpet Roy ale - $18.95 
!► Shiitake -$19.35 


S/H: 2 Logs 
Only $10.95 


^Shiitake 


GROW 

ORGANIC 




MUSH- 

ROOMS 


AS EASY AS GI^VvSIg 
A POTTED F^LAhTr 


IN YOUR 
OWN 
HOME 



Exclusive Complete 

Masticating System 

Jumbo Twin-Gear Juicer 

• Maximum Nutrition T RiBES t 

• High Juice Yield 

• 1 2 Year Warranty 



€UTE 

/ 





yrs ago: "Help the American people by 
recycling water 100's of times/gallon (NOT 
once!) to destroy deadly viruses that also 
travel with steam and survive boiling!" 1 3 
Patents, 332 FDA Tests, at 85 this works! 



VIDEO PROOF: 

This increase in ENERGY CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE! 



800 433-9553 



johnellis.com/RonaldReaganStory 




FireCider' 











iirl 








j 1 -1 2-,' 



TTiTT-rrrry 








70 








10 » 13 "a? 10 ;r“ 

for women for men 



imscented fragrance additives 

y Alice (MA) 13 orders “I researched it, 
bought it and it works! I have been buying 
1 0:1 3 ever since. I am 43 and all the attention 
I get has really made my life better, i swear 
it makes peopie treat you better! I work in 
a hospital as a secretary and it really is won- 
derful the way the pheromone has changed 
my life. Thank you so much, Dr. Cutler!” 

Actual testimonial received 6/3/15 

y Joseph (Mi) “Fabulous product. I was 
shocked when I first got it and tried it. You did 
the research! Well even so, I was shocked at 
how well 10X works. You have a fabuious 
product, i am married and am with my 
wife oniy. Weii within 5 days it was amaz- 
ing. The affection ievei went up 20 foid.” 




Works for most, but not all. NOT SOLD IN 
STORES. Cosmetic products; not aphrodisiacs. 
No animal testing. 

Call (610) 827-2200 - Order online 
or send to: Athena Institute, Dept MEN, 
1211 BraefieldRd. Chester Springs, PA 19425 
Free US Shipping 

Please send me_vials of 10:1 3 Tor women@W.50 

and/or vials of 1 0X for men @$99.50 

for a *total by: □ money order, □ check 

□ Visa, M/C, Disc.___- 

Exp. CW: Sign: 

to: Name 

Address 

City/State zip 

Tel: email 

(*PA add 6% tax, Canada add US $1 0 per vial) MEN 
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TOUGH WEEDS 
TOUGHER SOLUTIONS! 
NATURALLY 



Natural Weed Control 
ThaCs FUN. EASY 
& EFFECTIVE 



We also manufacture many other models of torch kits 
inlcudir>g the brand new Mini Dragon shown here. 



Mini Dragon is great for 
spot weeding and smaller jobs and uses 
standard 1 lb. cylinders. Et‘s a great addition to your 
weeding arsenal. Regardless of your needs we have a 
torch kit that is just right for you! 



“Lov^ itl Love Love ft! Tm an organic gafdensr and 
five on a beautifnL pristine lake, so chemicals are no! an 
apliaa for waod kiltiogr This cots wooding iimo hyS0%. ** 
AM -Panama €it/, R 

“Nosetap, no chemicelSr Just tight and gOr Nowsfter alt 
these years, Tm ahead of my weed problems, espBEiaily 
sidewaik and corh cracks Weft worth the money No mvfi 
spteying former M.G. - Paitfsboto, NJ ^ 



RNDOUT 1 - 800 - 255-2469 

www.WeedDragon.com 

FLAME ENG I ME Efl I MG. INC. * PO Box 577 • LaCrosse, KS 67540 



<S> 



A split second of heat from a Weed Dragon® 
Propane Torch Kit is all it takes to kill weeds . 
The USD A has approved this organic process 
for control of weeds & pests in driveways, 
sidewalks, patios, gardens, along fence rows, 
around hardwood trees, lawn edges and much 
more including thawing ice. 



Fully Assembled 
* CSA Certified 
•Made in USA 

• mmBTU 

•Flame Weeds 

• Melt Snow & Ice 

• Bunt Brush & Stumps 

• Stan Camp fires ■ Thaw Frozen Pipes 

• Sterilize Confinement Areas and MORE! 



I TRIBES! - > 

slowstar 



SW-2000 



2-in-1 Vertical Slow 
Juicer & Mincer 




n/NO JAMMING! 

Vm CHOPPING 
NEEDED! 



Make fresh juices, nut milks, nut butters, 
sorbets, salsas, and more! 



www.tribestlife.com I 

Toll-Free: 888.254.7336 55 





Food Dehydrators 

Preserve Your Harvest 
Fruits & Veggies 
Jerky Snacks 
Fast & Efficient 




Fruit Presses 

Apple & Wine Presses 
Hardwood Presses 
Tabletop Fruit Presses 
Hydro Presses 



Free Shipping 



Pleasant HillQrain 

PHGcooks.com | 866.718.4469 





Grow and Enjoy 

Organically-Grown 
Sprouts All Year 




Expandable To 
Three Barrels 



www.tribestlife.com 
Toll-Free: 888.254.7336 



Save Up to 40% Off 
Your Heating Bills 




Burn corn. Burn Wood Pellets 
for a fraction of the cost of propane, 
electricity, or fuel oil 

4 Lower your carbon 
footprint 

i Easy to use and maintain 
* Environmentally friendly 

f Efficient heating 
alternative 

A-Maize-lng Heat 




NflTMRt'S 



PRObVICTS 



www.naturesrenewable.com 




INCINOLET 

ELECTRIC INCINERATING TOILETS 




Enjoy the 

convenience, n' 

cleanliness of I v 

INCINOLET in 1 

your cabin, home, ^ 

dock, or boot. 

INCINOLET incinerates waste to 
clean ash, only electricity needed. 

1 20 or 240 volts. 

INCINOLET -stainless steel, American 
mode for years of satisfaction. 

Used in all climates around the world. 
Tested, listed by UL 
NSF 
USCG 



Call I-800-527-5551 
www.incinolet.com 

RESEARCH PRODUCTS 
2639 Andjon • Dallas, TX 75220 
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> 

TRIBEST 

.oKa 

FOOD DEHYDRATOR 



;&dl; 



Built-In Timer 



» rs-iddfl 0]n. O 



Front Display 




ALL-DIGITAL SMART DEHYDRATOR 

for precise control over temperature & timer 



ibestlife.com 
: 888.254.7336 





LITHIUM 




AND 




EDISON 


o 


BATTERIES 


Solar & System Design 
Free Consultation 


llRONl 


720-432-6433 


I EDISON I I 


lronEdison.com 



ONLY The best! 



Absolutely the Best Selection 
of Oil Lamps and Lanterns 
& Replacement Parts in 
the World^ 

*Safe 
*Efficient 
*Reuable 




Traditonal Lighting 
for Emergency and 
Everday Use! 



W.T. KiRKMAN Lanterns 

1 - 877 - 985-5267 
www.LanternNet.com ss 




fedlbenrtdn^quipinenl 

D r 

a lottd chickens* 

wwwJeaiheanan.nei 

660-66H-60J5 

Start to Finish Processing Equipment 
For 200 to 20,000 Birds 
Free Educational Processing Videos 
Free Online Rental Program 
P.O. Box 62 - Jamesport, Mo 64648 



TRIBES! 




MIGHTY MAC 



GO GREEN! 

GO ORGANIC! 
GO MIGHTY MAC®! 










Phone:800-348-1117 
Fax: 610-495-5951 
info@mackissic.com 
www.mackissic.com 




Happy Valley Ranch 



Handcrafted 
Apple Cider Presses 
for over 30 years 




1 6577 W 327th St 
Paola, KS 66071 

(913)849^3103 





m^ha ppyvalleyranch.com 



Blend, Serve, and Store 

your favorite recipes in the same container! 



www.tribestlife.com 
Toll-Free: 888.254.7336 




^kwoods Solar 




Ouf 200 -pag€ 

Guide 
is FREE if you 



wrD 



iMi? 



you live 
over 36 



Sandpoint, [□ * CA ■ Ashland, OR « PgrUandr OR 

^ British tolumtiia, CAN 
uvww.backwDDdssDlar.cam 

ONE OF AMEHICA'S MOST TRUSTED OFF-GHED SUPPLIERS 



White Harvest Seed Co. 



Non-GMO Heirloom Seeds 
Gardening St Survival Supplies 



wwwpwhlteiiarveatoeedpcom 



Phone (866)424-3185 




1 5% off Seed Packets! Code 



SAVE15 








FREE 
Report 



sEx 



l£3fn the tfutl] about distilled, 
mmal, spring, filtered, bottled, 
well, tap, aikaliied, reme osmosis 5 more . . . 

Call for FREE Report & Catalog 

800-874-9028 in , 

Or visit: www.watermystery.net 

Waterwise Inc PO Box 494000 , 

V Leesburg FL 34749-4000 
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CLASSIFIEDS 



MotherEarthNews ^Classifieds 

Classified ad information, contact Connie: 866-848-5416; email classifieds@MotherEarthNews.com; fax 785-274-4316 




ALTERNATIVE BUILDING 



Small, affordable home kits. 
Energy efficient. Passive solar. 
Timber frame. Easy to 
build. Will ship anywhere. 
NewEarthCottages.com 
(828) 776-7117 



ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 




WOODMANS PARTS PLUS 

Everything Woodburning 

Stoves, Parts, Chimney, 
Accessories, Cast Iron 
Cookware, Pellet, Wood & Gas. 
Over 1 2,000 items in stock 

Use Promo Code ME-15 at 
checkout for 1 0% off 

www.woodmanspartsplus.com 

603-522-8216 




Wiseway non electric Pellet stove 
heats 2000 Sq. Ft. 78% efficient 
$1 899/plain, $2099w/window. 
Mention this ad and save $100. 
Delivered US only. 541-660-0021. 
www.wisewaypelletstove.com 



ALTERNATIVE ENERGY 



ALTERNATIVE ENERGY BEEKEEPING & SUPPLIES 




Portable Solar Generator 
Power all necessities including 
well, tiny home or cabin. 
Earth Eco Energies 715-246-3504 
or chuckborgstrom@yahoo.com 




Breeze Drver 



Committed to conservation 
by providing the best clothes- 
lines and drying racks avail- 
able. The simplest way to 
save money and energy and 
extend the life of your clothes. 

View the entire line and order at 
www.breezedryer.com 



48 VOLT LED BULBS, also 12, 
24, 120 Volt. Up to 2400 Lumens. 
BRIGHT and Efficient. LED Grow 
Lamps, 12-24-120 Volt. FREE 
Color Catalog. Wholesale/Retail. 
Central Lighting, 2092 CR 1800 
E, Arthur, IL 61911. 217-543- 
3294, 1 -888-475-9697. Visa/ 

MC. A division of Tools Plus. 




the ultimate clothespin 



Italian made, stainless steel 
clothespins have a powerful grip, 
infinite lifespan and unlimited 
uses. Find us on 
ExtremePegs.com and 
Amazon.com 




Generate clean “off-grid” electric 
to power your home or cabin using 
a creek or water source. Low head, 
no dam required. Also grid tie. 

Scott Hydroelectric 
(509)680-4804 



APPAREL 




CUSTOM BUFFALO MOCCASINS 

Individually hand crafted for 
ultimate quality with beauti- 
ful, supple buffalo and dura- 
ble, resaleable bull hide soles. 
www.buffaloboottp.com 
479-253-2277 



Farm Hard or Die: 
Performance clothing that 
works as hard as you do! 
310-780-1966 
farmhardordie.com 




AROMATHERAPY 



AROMA 

THERAPEUTIX 



FREE AROMATHERAPY GUIDE 
AND CATALOG 
Natural and Healthy Lifestyle 
Products. Over 1 70 Pure 
Essential Oils at Deep Discounts. 
800-308-6284 

www.AromaTherapeutix.com/men 




Get Your Garden Buzzing 



Honey Bees are a Great Addition 
to Any Garden Request Our FREE 
Catalog Today 1 -800-233-7929 
www.BrushyMountainBeeFarm.com 



City Bees, Country Bees, long 
or tall hives. Bee Culture, 
The Magazine Of American 
Beekeeping has it all. Over 140 
years helping honey bees. You, 
too, can be a GREAT Beekeeper. 
Call 800.289.7668 x3220 for 
Mother’s Special, just $25.00 for 1 2 
BIG issues, or a free sample copy. 



BIRDHOUSES 




S and S Birdhouses 



PVC Insulated Wood Duck 
House. Hatching success. 
Prohibits predators. Withstands 
elements. Low maintenance. 

www.sandsbirdhouses.com 

sandsbirdhouses@bevcomm.net 

888-627-0429 



BOOKS / MAGAZINES 



New non-fiction: OUR LIFE OFF 
THE GRID: An Urban Couple Goes 
Feral - available at Amazon.com - 
reviews: “informative, inspiring AND 
hilarious” 



ORGANIC FARMING: Practical 
farm-scale advice, monthly mag- 
azine, hundreds of books. 1-800- 
355-5313, www.acresusa.com 



The MIDNIGHT CRY has sounded. 
The angel of REVELATION 14:6 
has come. Free literature. 800- 
752-1507; www.ccem1929.com 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES 



Prevent posts from rotting. Quick- 
Easy- Effective-Low-Cost. Get 
info 1-888-519-5746 or email: 
getsmartpostinfo@gmail.com 



BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 



GREEN HOME BUSINESS Make 
a living while making a difference 
working from home. P/T or F/T. 
Flexible hours. No large investment. 
www.aLifeofPerfectBalance.com 



Capper’s Insurance Service, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Ogden Publications, 
Inc., has provided valuable insur- 
ance protection since 1932. 
Career sales employment oppor- 
tunities are available in Kansas, 
Iowa and Nebraska. Explore our 
marketing advantages for excel- 
lent income, employee benefits 
and satisfying lifestyle. Call Bob 
Legault: 1-800-678-7741 or see 
www.cappersinsurance.com 



Start a GREEN business! 
Produce organic fertilizer & grow 
worms. Demands outstretch sup- 
ply. Indoor process. Part or Full- 
time. (800)728-2415 
www.vermiculture.com 



FREE DOWNLOADABLE 
E-BOOK 

How to start your own 
on line business 

www.SunsetVistaGroupBooks.com 



NURSERY FOR SALE. Leading 
Edible Plant Nursery in Washington 
State, Suited for experienced green 
thumb businessperson seeking 
good living/maximum planetary 
contribution, ecobenj@gmail.com 



CANNING 

^LL/4MERIC>4N‘ 

PRESSURE CANNERS 




PRESERVE YOUR 
OWN FOOD 

for this Generation 
and the Next 
Made in the USA 
Since 1930 
Visit www.aa-cd.co 
to find online retailers. 



CANNING 



Mason Jars Are Awesome! 
Jarcessories from EcoJarz make 
them even better! Visit EcoJarz.com 
to see drink tops, stainless straws, 
rust- proof jar bands, and more! Use 
coupon MOTHER10 to save 10%!! 



CATALOGS & 
BROCHURES 



Tandy Leather’s 1 88-page Buyer’s 
Guide of leather, saddle and tack 
hardware, tools and much more 
for leathercrafters and farm or 
ranch is FREE. Tandy Leather 
Factory, Dept. 15ME, 1900 SE 
Loop 820, Ft. Worth, TX 76140 
or visit tandyleatherfactory.com 



COMPOSTING TOILETS 




“Airhead” Composting Toilets 
Most compact in the world! Since 
2001: Imitated but not equaled. 
PO Box 5, Mt. Vernon, OH 43050, 
740-392-3642 
www.AirheadToilet.com 



DAIRY 



Raw 1 00% grass fed cow cheese. 
13 varieties. Will ship 8 samples. 
Send $6.00 for shipping. Lykens 
Valley Creamery, 214 Weaver 
Rd., MEN, Millersburg, PA 17061. 



EARTHWORMS/ 
BENEFICIAL INSECTS 



WWW. GreenGregsWorm Farm, 
com Bedrun Redworms 
2,250/$33, 5,000/$55, 10,000/$95, 
20,000/$180 - Postpaid. Greg 
Allison, 112 Stilwell Drive, Toney, AL 
35773. Free “Howto guide” includ- 
ed w/purchase. 256-859-5538 



EDUCATION 



Natural Health Degrees| 
Accredited degrees. Bachelor| 
Master, Doctor. Naturopathy 
(ND), Nutrition, Herbal Studies| 
NMD, HMD. Affordable pro- 
grams; low monthly paymentS| 
Free Catalog. Online at www^ 
kcnh.org or call 1-888-295-7304 



ELECTRIC 

TRANSPORTATION 



LIBERTY ELECTRIC BIKES - 

8 models, up to 24mph, 
E-motorcycles 40+mph New 
Dealerships available. Call 814-326- 
4121 or visit www.iloveebikes.com 



EMPLOYMENT/LABOR 

EXCHANGE 



Caretakers for plant nursery/mini- 
farm. Couple preferred. Beautiful 
22 acre property on Caddo Lake 
in Northwest Louisiana. Five 
ponds, chickens, numerous food 
crops/grains. Must have basic 
maintenance/building skills and 
knowledge of plants. Housing 
available. Permanent position, 
benefits, salary negotiable. 
Potential long term homestead- 
ing. Paid relocation expenses, 
e-mail me with experience, job 
history, personal details. 
Mizzzbobbie@aol.com 
318-996-7077. 



FENCE SUPPLIES 



FREE FENCE GUIDE & CATALOG 

- Electric netting, solar sup- 
plies, organic posts, woven 
wire, and grazing supplies. 
1-800-KENCOVE. 
www.kencove.com 



FERTILIZER 



N-RICH PLANT FOOD, INC 
COMPLETE STARTER/ 

FOLIAR FERTILIZERS Nurture 
Soil, Earthworms & Bacterial 
action! n -rich plantfoodinc. 
com Mention MEN for 5% 
discount. 888-341-2002. 



FOODS 



Wyoming’s Heart Mtn Valley 
Ranch 100% certified organ- 
ic beef. $4.00 per pound cus- 
tom cut. Call Dale 307-587- 
4831 or Shelly 307-587-8514. 



FREE 



SOON THE GOVERNMENT will 
enforce the 

“MARK” OFTHE BEAST asCHURCH 
AND STATE unite! 

Need mailing address for 
FREE BOOKS/DVDS 
Offer USA only. 

The Bible Says, P.O.B 99, 
Lenoir City, TN. 37771 
thebiblesaystruth@yahoo.com 
1-888-211-1715 



GARDENING/RELATED 

PRODUCTS 



NEPTUNE HARVEST ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS: Liquid Fish,| 

Seaweed, Blends, Dry Kelp Meal 
and Crab Shell also repellents 
and more. 800-259-4769. FREE 
CATALOGS. Wholesale/Retail/ 
Farm, www.neptunesharvest.com 



Bob’s Tough Plastic. (Also 
pond liners, tarpaulins). Resists 
ravens, winds, hailstones, 
snowstorms, yellowing. Free 
Samples: Box 42ME, Neche, 
ND 58265; 204-327-5540 daily. 
www.northerngreenhouse.com 




NUT WIZARD picks up walnuts/ 
sweet gum balls/acorns/apples/ 
pecans/hickory nuts/spent brass 
out of your yard. 

Seeds and Such, Inc. 

1-888-321-9445. 

www.nutwizard.com 



GRASSHOPPER TRAP Chemical 
free, safe for organic gardens. 
MADE IN USA. $19.95 plus ship- 
ping. Turtle Creek Farm Inc. 402- 
880-1957. 

www.hopperstopper.com 




WHEEL HOES & BROADFORKS 
Enjoy gardening more with 
your own 

Valley Oak Broadfork & Wheel Hoe. 
Built to last & feel great 
in your hands. 

Visit 

www.valleyoaktool.com 

530-342-6188 



EUROPEAN SCYTHES: Marugg 
Company. Quality scythes, 
sickles, and snaths for over 
140 years. PO Box 1418, Tracy 
City, TN 37387 931.592.5042 
www.themaruggcompany.com 
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GARDENING/RELATED 

PRODUCTS 




The Hoedag is perfect for 
planting, tilling and weeding. 
Handmade in Idaho with a hard- 
wood handle and sharp steel 
blade. Great gift for gardener. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
$30 + $8 shipping. 2510 14th 
Street, Lewiston, ID 83501; 208- 
743-8858. www.hoedag.com 



SCYTHESUPPLY.COM European 
scythes. Mow where your trac- 
tor can’t go. Custom-made 
snaths. 496 Shore Road Perry, 
Maine 04667 207-853-4750, Free 
Catalog, www.scythesupply.com 



Spray Your Water 




Lunatec’s Aquabot sprays water 
25 feet and has shower, mist 
and jet patterns. Cool off, clean 
off, hydrate and have fun. Use 
for gardening, camping, sports 
and more, www.lunatecgear.com 



GARLIC SEED 



Certified Organic 
- BEAUTIFUL GARLIC SEED - 
Grown in Oregon Bulk Discount! 
www.royalanneorganics.com 
503-432-1822 



Seed Garlic - Certified Organic, 
High Quality, Vigorous, Premium 
Bulbs, Over 20 Heirloom Varieties. 
Order Now For Fall Planting! 
www.stonecreekgarlic.com 
509-684-8417. 



GCATS 



AMERICAN DAIRY GOAT 
ASSOCIATION. Registering 
dairy goats since 1904. Free 
info packet. PO Box 865- 
ME, Spindale, NC 28160. 828- 
286-3801; www.ADGA.org 





GREENHCUSES 



Greenhouse Kits, Super Strong 
Greenhouse Plastic, Containers, 
Pots and Containers Garden 
Drip Irrigation, Jiffy Peat Pots, 
Sprinklers, Greenhouse supplies 
866-928-3390. 
www.growerssolution.com 



Get The Growing Advantage 
Aii Year Long 

Start your flowers and garden 
plants early before the last frost 
is over. 



Simply Solar Greenhouses 
RO. Box 95 
Bell City, MO 63735 
Phone:866-478-4050 573-225-8429 
Cell 573-733-4139 Evening 



BUILD WITH PV 



- SPECIALIZED FITTINGS - 
- FREE PLANS - 
- KITS - 

Circo Innovations 
877-762-7782 
snapclamp.com 



Extend Your Growing Season 3-4 
Months! Easy to assemble green- 
house kits starting at $349. Free 
catalog; call today! Hoop House, 
Box 2430, Mashpee, MA 02649; 800- 
760-5192; www.hoophouse.com 



Learn from 
the Mother 
Earth News 
Wiser Living 
Video Series! 




Item #6812 
$19.99 



MOTHER EARTH NEWS ^ 

www.MotherEarthNews.com/Shopping ' 
or call 800-234-3368 



HEALTH, HEALTH CARE 
PRODUCTS 



HEALTH, HEALTH CARE 
PRODUCTS 




Holidays are coming - so are the 
extra pounds! I lost weight and 
gained energy last holiday season 
with Purple Tiger! Buy trial packs 
and bottles: www.tryPTenergy.com 
270-317-7010. 



ORIGINAL BLACK SALVE AND 
TABLETS. Same herbs in tab- 
lets as the salve. Salve is good 
for growths on the skin, tablets 
good for internal growths and 
most virus problems. Write for 
order sheet and information. W/ 
SASE. Herbal Plus Products, 
PO Box 345, Dayton, NV 89403. 



BEE POLLEN 

5lbs. $39.00 

lOlbs. $71.00 

50lbs. $325.00 

lOOIbs. $625.00 

lOOOIbs. $5,600.00 

FOB Auburn, NE 
Call for free sample 

DRAPER’S SUPER BEE 
(402)274-3725 



We are country folks maintain- 
ing optimum health with pure 
therapeutic- grade essen- 
tial oils. Learn how you may 
get products wholesale direct 
from the company. Young 
Living Independent Distributor 
11648 460th Street, Gonvick, 
MN 56644. 218-487-6122. 



Exercise with ZERO equip- 
ment. Eat foods straight from 
‘Mother Earth.’ And build body 
(and health) of dreams! Here’s 
how: TheSuperFitVegan.com 

fw***mw**www***mm**rmw**mww**i 
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Drinking Water 
Scams Exposed! 

HaH-JwthSf & iki 
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BEWARE 

of a industry wide “Free 
Report” scam when they 
are part of the scam! 
Federai recaiis and iinks to 
heart disease Sci News 
2/13/10. A whoie town found 
fiiters/distiiiers are useiess! 
Now on PUBLiC RECORD 
(DEQ) ONLY 20 DROPS 
PROVES iT 

at johneiiis.com 

FREE WATER SAMPLE! 
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570-296-0214 800-433-9553 ^ 



HERBS, SPICES 



HEVeCD JULY 3?1E SIElCO 



FREE SPECiAL REPORT 
($15.00 vaiue) 
Distilled, mineral, spring, 
filtered, bottled, well, tap, 
alkalized, reverse osmosis... 
Which water is best for you? 

1-800-874-9028 EXT 757 
www.waterscams.com/me 




COLLOIDAL SILVER WATER 

8 oz Spray - 1 0 ppm - $1 6.95 
2 oz Cream - $1 6.95 
Nature’s Germ and Flu Fighter. 
www.ColloidalResearch.com 




BEST PRiCES AND SELECTiON 

Whole-Tea-Powder-Capsules 
Essential Oils, Home Remedies 
Fast, Easy, Online Ordering 
www.PennHerb.com/men 
800-523-9971 FREE CATALOG 



Herbalcom offers 500 bulk herbs, 
spices, minerals and supple- 
ments at wholesale. No minimums. 
Calcium citrate, CoQIO, pepper- 
mint, echinacea, glucosamine, 
jiaogulan, lavender and more. See 
us at www.herbalcom.com or call 
888-649-3931. 
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HERBS, SPICES 

Organic 

Stevia 

CERTIFIED ORGANIC STEVIA, 
BULK HERBS & SPICES, 

Pure essential oils, herb capsules, 
vegetable oils, herbal teas, 
dehydrated vegetables, tinctures. 
Free catalog. 800-753-991 7 
www.HerbalAdvantage.com 
www.HealthyVillage.com 



HOMESTEADING 



Your Product Source for Self- 
Sufficient Living! Cheesemaking, 
farm supply, canning, preserving, 
meat processing and more! Gift 
Certificates! 

www.HomesteaderSupply.com 



HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 

Keep your disposable razors sharp 
and extend their life dramatically. 
Save money. Reduce waste! $5 
plus $2 shipping (USA) Money back 
guarantee, www.razorsharpe.biz 



LUNATEC® Odor-Free Dishcloths 
and Self-Cleaning Washcloths are 
amazing. They have less bacteria, 
no smell and offer more conve- 
nience. Live healthier. 858.653.0401 
www.lunatecgear.com 



CAST IRON COOKWARE 
SCRUBBER Makes cast iron 
cleanup quick and easy without 
detergents. 18/20 stainless steel. 
Lifetime guarantee. Order: www. 
cmscrubber.com 781-598-4054. 



IRRIGATION & WATER 
WELLS 



FREE DripWorks Drip Irrigation 
Catalog. Quality products, great 
selection, low prices. Custom pond 
liners and high tunnels and more. 
DripWorks.com 800-522-3747. 



KITS/PLANS 




AMAZING CABIN KITS! 

Low cost - All steel structure 
- 40 year warranty 
Fast Build Times 
See us on the web and facebook. 

WWW.ARCHEDCABINS.COM 



LIVESTOCK 



Top Quality Working English 
Shepherds (Cimarron/Blacksheep 
lines), American Guinea Hogs, 
Katahdin sheep, American 
Chinchilla rabbits, poultry, more! 
(580)426-2311 

blacksheephomestead.webs.com 



Idaho Pasture Pigs. Docile, 
grazing pigs with superior 
meat quality. Perfect home- 
stead pigs. Breedstock, feed- 
ers, meat available. http://www. 
whitebisonfarm.com/ (715) 674- 
2287 apache_jc@yahoo.com 



MACHINERY/TOOLS/ 

SUPPLIES 



CROSSCUT SAWS: saw tools, 
knives, firewood-cutting, peo- 
ple-powered tools. Catalog 
$1 .00.($3.00 Canada/Overseas). 
Crosscut Saw Company, PO Box 
7871, Seneca Falls, NY 13148; 
31 5-568-5755; CrossCutSaw.com 



MEALWORMS 



MEALWORMS BY THE POUND 

- Dried & Live Mealworms for 
Chickens, Ducks, Turkeys & 
Bluebirds www.mealwormsby- 
thepound.com - 888-400-9018. 



OF INTEREST TO ALL 



YOU SHALL NOT BARE FALSE 
WITNESS [Perjury]— neither lie 
one to another. (Rather follow 
the DUE PROCESS OF LAW, 
laid down in the Holy Scriptures.) 
DON’T CHEAT AT JUSTICE! 



PERSONALS 



SINGLES: Meet single peo- 

ple throughout rural America. 
Confidential. Reputable. Free 
details. COUNTRYCONNECTIONS, 
PO Box 408, Superior, NE 68978; 
countryconnections@superiorne. 
com; countryconnections.org 



GREENSINGLES.COM Join the 
largest, exclusively conscious, 
holistic, eco-friendly, green, 
spiritual dating site on line. Free 
to join, search, read and reply. 



FREE catalog. Nice Singles. 
Christian values. Photos. 
Penpals. Phones. Singles, Box 
310-MN , Allardt, TN 38504. 931- 
879-4625. www.nicesingles.com 



Call 

866 - 848-5416 
For Classified 
Advertising 
Information 



PET CARE, PET 
SUPPLIES 



Dog Itch? Petaseptic spray 
Heals skin irritations from bit- 
ing insects and parasites. Kills 
bacteria, Prevents infection, 
Cures “Hotspots”. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed! 740-777-4614; 



www.petaseptic.com 




Eco-Friendly Elevated 
Pet Feeders 

Ozarks Fehr Trade Originals, 
USA Handmade 
Quality Construction- 1 00% 
Sustainable, solid wood. Durable, 
Non-toxic finishes 
from edible ingredients. 

Four sizes, beautiful colors! 
www.OFTO.us 



PLANS, KITS 
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36 Plans to Download 
Save 1 0% on Plans! 

Use Coupon Code “Mother” 



PLANTS, SEEDS, BULBS, 
ROOTS 



GROW YOUR OWN 
ELDERBERRIES We have the lat- 
est selections Get Your dormant 
hardwood cuttings To plant this 
winter 573-326-9454. 
www.riverhillsharvest.com 



600 VARIETIES OF COMMON/ 
EXOTIC HERB PLANTS/SEEDS 
from around the world. Send for 
free price list. Companion planting 
chart - $1 0.00 postpaid. Companion 
Plants, 7247 N. Coolville Ridge, 
Athens, OH, 45701; 
www.companionplants.com 



PLANTS, SEEDS, BULBS, 
ROOTS 



Certified bare root strawber- 
ry & asparagus plants. FREE 
BROCHURE. Krohne Plant Farms, 
Inc., 65295 CR 342, Hartford, Ml 
49057. (269)424-5423, Email: 
info@krohneplantfarms.com 
Website: 

www.krohneplantfarms.com 



ORGANIC OPEN-POLLINATED 
VEGETABLE, GARLIC SEED, 
summer or autumn 
FARM INTERNSHIPS, 
contact: bcorymb@gmail.com 
www.meadowlarkhearth.org, 
308-631 -5877, 
Meadowlark Hearth 
BIODYNAMIC® Seed Initiative. 



Southern Exposure Seed 
Exchange Open-pollinated, 
Heirloom & Organic Seeds & 
Garlic selected for flavor and 
local adaptability. Free Catalog 
540-894-9480. 

www.southernexposure.com 



www.GrandpasOrchard.com 
The best fruit trees and grow- 
ing tips for the backyard fruit 
grower. Huge variety selection. 
Grandpa’s Orchard, LLC, PO 
Box 773 Dept-MN Coloma, Ml 
49038 Phone 877-800-0077. 



POULTRY 



FREE COLOR CATALOG 193 vari- 
eties shipped to your local post 
office, chickens, rare breeds, 
bantams, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
guineas, pheasants, quail, sup- 
plies and videos. Since “1936” 
Cackle Hatchery PO Box 529, 
Lebanon, MO 65536, 417-532- 
4581. cacklehatchery.com 



Myers Poultry Farm - FREE 
CATALOG. Chicks (9 meat variet- 
ies), Ducklings, Goslings, Turkeys, 
Guineas, more. 966 Ragers Hill 
Road, South Fork, PA 15956; 814- 
539-7026 www.myerspoultry.com 



Ridgway’s 92nd year. Chicks, 
ducklings, turkeys, guineas, 
gamebirds, goslings and gooks, 
supplies and egg cartons. Visa/ 
MasterCard/Discover. Free cata- 
log. Ridgway Hatchery, Box 306, 
LaRue 27, OH 43332; 800-323- 
3825; www.ridgwayhatchery.com 



FREE CHICKEN SUPPLIES 
CATALOG! Incubators, Brooders, 
Nest Boxes, Coops, Medication, 
Books, Egg Cartons, Bands, & 
More. Quality Products, Expert 
Knowledge, Great Prices. 
10% OFF your first order (use 
key code “MOTHER”) Randall 
Burkey Company 800-531- 
1097 www.randallburkey.com 
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POULTRY 




Providing family memories with 
chickens, turkeys, waterfowl and 
much more for 95 years. 

1 91 Closz Drive 
Webster City, lA 50595 
(800)456-3280 

www.mcmurrayhatchery.com 
FREE CATALOG! 



Free catalog and full website 
of poultry and poultry sup- 
plies. Poultry Includes: Baby 
chicks, ducks, geese, turkeys, 
game birds, Canadian honkers, 
wood ducks, pigeons and more! 
Equipment from nest boxes to 
incubators, books and other sup- 
plies. 800-720-1 1 34. Stromberg’s, 
PC Box 400, Pine River, MN 56474. 
www.strombergschickens.com 




Brinsea 




Hatching your own chicks is 
fun, easy and affordable with 
Brinsea, the world leading incu- 
bator manufacturer since 1978. 
Full line of quality incubators, 
brooders, egg candlers, starter 
kits and much more. All with two- 
year warranty. Free color catalog. 
www.Brinsea.com 
1-888-667-7009 




America’s Premier Poultry 
Source for 30 years. 
Chicks, Bantams, Ducks, 
Geese, Turkeys, Guineas, 
Meat Birds & more! 
www.meyerhatchery.com 
888-568-9755 
FREE CATALOG 



POULTRY REAL ESTATE REAL ESTATE 



Go to www.chickendoors.com 
for the best automated door on 
the market or call 512-995-0058. 




The chicken tractor that 
works and lasts. 
Quail Manufacturing 
Partridge, KS 
877-567-5617 
4 Models available - 
www.eggcartn.com 



RARE LIVESTOCK 
BREEDS 



American Guinea Hogs, the 
PERFECT Homestead breed. 
Easy keepers, delicious meat. 
Learn more at guineahogs.org 



REAL ESTATE 



22 acres with 3 bedroom house 
less than 1 mile off Interstate 
65 on Pineapple Hwy. in 
Greenville AL. 36037 Contact 
Eustice Shiver @ 850-994-3880. 



EARTH SHELTERED HOME 
Nakusp BC Canada. 4.9 acres. 
In floor heating. Large, bright 
rooms. Private well. 2400 
square feet. 1-250-265-3024. 



CANADA - 480 ACRES- 

NORTHERN ONTARIO - NEAR 
TIMMINS, ONT. $99,900.00 U.S. 
Funds. Free Catalogue. Canadian 
Northland Retreats - 12 Bobwhite 
Crescent Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M2L 2E1. 
www.northlandretreats.com 
416-443-0595 



N. Central WA Near Canada. 
Open concept highlands home. 
20 organic treed acres + pond, 
greenhouse, outbldgs. Great 
views! $272,500. Details & Pix: 
lsThisYourDreamHome.com 



For Sale: 2 year old Brandie Bar 
houseboat, no leaks, at har- 
bor Heber Springs Arkansas. 
Asking 15K. 501-365-3180. 



N.C. Appalachian dream. 
Complete a Mid-1800’s off- 
the-grid log cabin, 4.77 acres, 
spectacular views, border- 
ing National Forest. Propane, 
septic, well, water storage, 
solar electric, eco-friendly. 
$249,000 Rusticdreamland.com 




27055 Wichita Ln. 24211 



2 S-facing acres, scenic views, 
energy efficient, 3 miles from 
Abingdon, Va. Pictures at 
Century 21 . $269,000 
Tom Miller 919-614-6360 
htmiller@36south.org 



For Sale, off grid 28 Acres on south- 
ern Caribbean island of Bonaire. 
300 degree ocean view. Local 
water, stable Dutch govern ment- 
-$200K wvance100@hotmail.com 



Former MO. Bed and Breakfast/ 
horsecamp. 20 acres + large 
barn, outbuilding, high tunnel. 
Pool, ADA compliant. Can be 
seen on Landsofamerica.com 
573-292-3822. 



$900 HALF ACRE LOTS 

New Mexico 4,000 Feet High. 
Incredible WATER, Air, Privacy, 
Enviro-Value. Larger sites. 
Charming town nearby. 
www.deming-land.com 



20 acres of natural beauty with fruit 
trees, flowers, herbs and pond, 2 
homes Located in the beauti- 
ful Ozarks of Missouri, contact 
www.AlanAndKimHomes.com 



FREE! Ozarks’ largest real estate 
catalog. Affordable rural and small 
town properties of all types, www. 
onlineoml.com, 1-800-591-4047. 



Missouri Ozarks. 80 acre self- 
sufficient type farm. Creeks/ 
springs, pastures, fenced, 
lovely home, 2 barns. $229,000. 
Baker Realty 417-469-2316. 



20 Acres in WESTERN 
MONTANA, famous trout fishing 
streams, backpacking, camping, 
reknown Hunting privileges (elk, 
deer, moose, bear). ONLY $500 
down payment with 1-YR.. FULL 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 
Call toll FREE for colored bro- 
chures or visit us on the WEB at 
www.treasurestateranchesmt. 
com Monthly Payments made to 
fit your budget! Call Toll Free 
1 -800-592-5990. TREASURE 
STATE RANCHES 210 Milwaukee 
St., - Dept M Deer Lodge, 
Montana 59722 - 406-846-1000. 



SC 1900sq brick rancher on 5 
acres. NWF Certified 3BR/2BA. 
Property taxes $700 per year. 
2 Outbuildings. Large infor- 
mal garden, remainder undis- 
turbed. $185,000 803-438-6011. 



HOBBY FARM - Orofino, Idaho 
- $550,000. Gorgeous SOLAR 
lodge home, 3700 sqft, 2500’ 
elevation, rootcellar, green- 
house, garden, wells, barn, 
shop, pastures. 208-476-0798 
www.idahoretreatforsale.com 



SAWMILLS 



Sawmill Exchange: North 

America’s largest source of used 
portable sawmills and com- 
mercial equipment for woodlot 
owners and sawmill operations. 
Over 800 listings. THE place to 
sell equipment. 800-459-2148 
www.sawmillexchange.com 



DON’T WASTE THOSE LOGS! 

Cut lumber, slabs beams. The 
Alaskan Saw Mill. Portable, 
affordable, accurate. 707- 
562-2099; www.granberg.com 



BANDSAW SAWMILL KITS 

Available Complete or Buy 
Part/Build Part. Free bro- 
chure. Call 1-541-367-6900 
Web: www.linnlumber.com 



SAWMILLS from only $4,397. - 
MAKE MONEY & SAVE MONEY 
with your own bandmill - Cut 
lumber any dimension. In stock 
ready to ship. FREE Info & 
DVD: www.NorwoodSawmills. 

com/351 1-800-566-6899 ext. 351 



STAMP COLLECTING 



100 different large world- 
wide stamps $1.00. Approvals 
included. Buy any, return the 
rest. White, 1704 Fry Court, 
Dunedin, FI 34698-2824 



Reusable Produce Bags 




Cut down on waste 
from plastic bags. 

Item #7686 $5.99 



r MOIMEREARmNEWS 

- www.MotherEarthNews.com/Shopping 
800 - 234-3368 
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Classified ad information, contact Connie: 866-848-5416; email classifieds@MotherEarthNews.com; fax 785-274-4316 



TIPIS 



WORLD’S FINEST TIPIS! 

Guaranteed in writing. Four can- 
vases. 135-page catalog with pre- 
1840s merchandise. $2, refund- 
able. PANTHER LODGES, Box 
32-H, Normantown, WV 25267; 
www.pantherprimitives.com 



WATER PURIFIERS 



BEWARE 

of a industry wide “Free 
Report” scam when they 
are part of the scam! 
Federal recalls and links to 
heart disease Sci News 
2/13/10. A whole town found 
filters/distillers are useless! 
Now on PUBLIC RECORD 
(DEQ) ONLY 20 DROPS 
PROVES IT 

at johnellis.com 

FREE WATER SAMPLE! 

570-296-0214 800-433-9553 



WINE & BEER MAKING 



BEER - WINE MAKERS - Free cat- 
alog. Large selection. Since 1967. 
800-841-7404. Kraus, Box 7850- 
SM, Independence, MO 64054. 
www.eckraus.com/offers/sm.asp 



WOODWORKING 



Digital Wood Carver This ver- 
satile CNC router allows wood- 
workers to add creativity and 
detail to projects like never 
before, digitalwoodcarver.com 



•MOTHER 
EARTH NEWS 

Ugdcn riibliatiorB, Inc, csuinot be held 
rcspcnylblc for unwlidred maruiscripts, 
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PeriiKiLCids pDsragc; poid iL Topeka KS, axid 
addirional mailing offices. Canada fVist 
Iii[{;rnaiional Publ kai iuns PrxIiill Sales 
A^ecmcnf Na 40(iOIOI9; Subsed prions; 
$19,9.5 for one year in the United States and 
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and 531.95 per foreign, prepaid in US 
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the itiagazitie or on the website. 



^KEEPING BACKYARD 

fBEES 



At Keeping Backyard Bees, we're 
committed to creating a hive of 
information on bees, beekeeping, 
pollen, hives, honey and much more. 

For this community blog, we bring 
together contributors from Mother 
Earth News, Grit and Conmrunity Chickens 
to create a colony of writers from all 
over the world who are excited to 
share their experiences and tips. 

You'll find posts on a wide variety of 
topics, such as: 

• How to find the right species, 
how to keep them healthy, and 
how to incorporate them into 
your garden. 

• Humorous stories from writers 
who are keeping bees for the 
first time and discovering just 
how much personality bees 
really have. 

• Hive care, maintenance and 
construction, including DIY 
plans and tips. 

• The newest and best apiary 
products on the market. 

• And much, much more! 




Our giveaways are free to enter, 
and you could win books, products 
and more! For current prizes, go to 
KeepingBackyardBees.com/Win. 




Our FREE newsletter provides 
information about products, 
events, stories and tips. Sign up at 
KeepingBackyardBees.com/Newsletter. 




We are searching for contributors. Visit 
KeepingBackyardBees.com/Contribute 
to get started. 



Become a member of the colony. 

KeepingBackyardBees.com 

iams gritU_ ®8SKar*» 
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CLASSIFIEDS 








in common 



Wendell Berry 



GOLDEN RETRIEVER AND KOI; MEDFORD. OREGON; BOB PENNELL/MEDFORD MAIL TRIBUNE 







Own the most productive brand in the world. 

Create a path to anywhere with your own Bobcat® 
compact track loader or skid-steer loader. Your bucket 
and dozens of different Bobcat attacbments can cut 
any job list down to size. 

FIND YOURS AT Bobcat.com/BucketList 

1 . 877 . 745.7813 



Bobcat® and the Bobcat logo are registered trademarks of Bobcat Company in the United States and various other countries. 
©2015 Bobcat Company. All Rights Reserved. 1 1288 



Circle #6; see card pg 81 







A TRACTOR FOR EVERY SEASON 









WHETHER IT’S THE FALL HARVEST, WINTER SNOW, SPRING PLANTING OR 
SUMMER GARDEN, YANMAR TRACTORS AND ATTACHMENTS ARE BUILT FOR 
THOSE WHO SHARE OUR PASSION FOR THE LAND. 
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YANMAR 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 



Circle #65; see card pg 81 



www.yanmartractor.com 




